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STUDY  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  POPULATION 

PROBLEMS 


MONDAY,  JULY  29,  1963 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  327, 
Cannon  Office  Building,  Hon.  Michael  A.  Feighan  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Congressmen  Feighan,  Chelf,  and  Poff. 

Also  present:  Walter  M.  Besterman,  associate  counsel. 

Mr.  Feighan.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  pleased  this  morning  to  have  with  us  Dr.  Warren  W.  Eason, 
who  is  presently  at  Syracuse  University. 

Doctor,  would  you  care  to  state  for  the  record  your  scholastic  back¬ 
ground  or  anything  you  would  care  to  submit? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WARREN  EASON,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF 

ECONOMICS  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  RUSSIAN 

STUDIES,  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Eason.  I  am  presently  associate  professor  of  economics  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Russian  studies,  at  Syracuse  University. 
Before  this,  I  was  with  the  Economics  Department  at  Princeton 
University  and  before  that  with  the  Department  of  Political  Economy 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

My  scholastic  degrees  include  a  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  University 
in  economics  and  I  also  have  a  certificate  from  the  Russian  Institute 
at  Columbia  University. 

I  have  specialized  in  research  on  problems  related  to  the  utilization 
of  human  resources  in  Soviet  economic  development  for  a  number  of 
years,  including  work  on  the  Soviet  population. 

In  the  course  of  carrying  out  this  reseaftffi  interest,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  travel  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  do  research  there  on  a 
fairly  extensive  basis  for  a  total  of  three  times  since  1956. 

Against  that  background,  I  will  be  talking  to  you  about  population 
problems. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Doctor,  it  is  the  policy  to  have  you  make  any  com¬ 
ments  you  care  to,  so,  having  had  your  prepared  paper  and  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  it,  you  can  make  whatever  statements  you 
wish  and  then  we  will  engage  in  questions. 
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Mr.  Eason.  Well,  I  would,  in  a  sense,  leave  this  up  to  you.  I 
should  be  perfectly  glad  to  address  my  remarks  to  those  aspects  of  the 
paper  or  the  general  problem  of  Soviet  population  you  are  particularly 
interested  in. 

If  I  were  to  make  any  opening  remarks,  it  would  probably  be  not  to 
summarize  the  paper  because  that  would  take  too  much  time,  but 
simply  to  highlight  some  of  the  main  points. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  any  particular  questions,  I  would  be 
glad  to  address  myself  to  those  questions. 

I  might  orient  myself  a  bit  and  recall  for  you  that  what  I  was  trying 
to  do  in  the  paper  was  essentially  to  show  the  nature  cf  the  population 
problem  in  the  context  of  economic  development  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  was  essentially,  therefore,  an  internal  economic  analysis  of  the 
relationship  between  population  trends  and  economic  development. 

I  tried  to  summarize  what  seemed  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
principal  effects  of  economic  and  social  change  on  population  varia¬ 
bles,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  the  pattern  of  growth  of 
Soviet  population  on  the  attempt  to  industrialize  rapidly  and  to  achieve 
high  standards  of  productivity  and  rapid  economic  developmeit. 

If  I  were  to  summarize  in  a  brief  statement  what  might  be  a  theme 
of  the  paper,  it  would  be  that,  in  a  sense,  there  has  not  been  a  popula¬ 
tion  problem  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  30  or  40  years  in  which  they 
have  been  attempting  economic  development;  that  is  to  say,  there 
has  been  neither  the  problem  of  massive  overpopulation,  such  as  we 
are  familiar  with  in  the  case  of  India,  nor  has  there  been  the  situation 
of  a  critical  shortage  of  human  resources  in  relation  to  the  demands 
for  economic  development. 

There  are  elements  of  overpopulation  and  underpopulation,  as  I 
set  forth  in  my  paper,  but  in  the  sense  of  an  extreme  pressure  of 
population  on  resources,  the  Soviets  have  not  experienced  either 
one  of  those  extremes.  Therefore,  they  have  not  had  an  overriding 
population  problem  as  such  to  deal  with. 

I  think  this  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  as  a  general  setting  when 
looking  at  the  Soviet  case  because  it  explains,  I  think,  a  lot  of  what 
they  have  done  and  a  lot  of  what  they  have  not  done.  The  fact  that 
they  have  not  developed  a  consistent  set  of  policies  to  deal  with  the 
population  problem  directly,  I  think,  reflects  the  fact  they  have  not 
felt  population  pressures  of  an  extreme  variety  one  way  or  another. 
Therefore,  the  question  of  people  in  the  Soviet  economic  development, 
human  resources,  has  been  approached  less  as  one  in  terms  of  changing 
the  population  variables,  and  more  by  trying  to  develop  methods 
whereby  human  resources  are  utilized  more  effectively.  This  is 
especially  true  at  the  present  time.  It  is  in  this  general  setting  that  I 
developed  what  appears  to  be  the  major  effects  of  economic  and  social 
change  on  the  pattern  of  population  growth. 

At  the  beginning  of  rapid  industrialization,  in  the  late  1920,s,  the 
rate  of  growth  of  population  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  relatively  high, 
something  like  2  percent  per  year.  Furthermore,  they  had  inherited 
a  situation  from  czarist  times  where  there  was  the  possibility  of  still 
higher  rates  of  growth.  The  death  rate  had  already  declined  fairly 
substantially  and  the  birth  rate  was  very  high;  but  from  that  point 
on,  the  most  important  consideration,  I  think,  is  that  the  Soviet 
experienced  neither  the  population  explosion  that  is  taking  place  in 
some  of  the  other  countries,  nor  the  decline  in  growth  rates  that  some 
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of  the  more  industrialized  countries  experienced  when  industrialization 
had  its  full  effect. 

In  other  words,  the  overall  rate  of  growth  of  the  Soviet  population 
after  the  beginning  of  rapid  industrialization  has  been  characterized 
more  by  its  relative  stability  than  by  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
rate  of  growth. 

There  are  two  ways  of  expressing  this  stability.  One  is  if  we  ignore 
the  wartime  period  of  World  War  II  and  the  exceptional  years  of 
the  early  1930’s  and  talk  only  about  the  secular  changes  in  the  rate 
of  growth  in  peacetime  after  1928.  Then  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
population  has  remained  rather  stable  within  a  range  of  from  1.5  to 
2  percent  per  year.  It  has  not  gone  to  2.5  or  3  percent,  as  some  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  are  experiencing,  by  way  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  explosion,  nor  have  they  yet  reached  the  point  of  a  rate  of 
growth,  let  us  say,  of  1  percent  or  less  that  a  number  of  the  fully 
developed  countries  have  been  experiencing. 

Stability  of  population  growth  is  also  seen  if  all  years  are  taken 
together,  including  the  war.  In  this  case  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
Soviet  population  from  1928  to  the  present,  on  the  average,  has  been 
about  1  percent  per  year,  which  is  just  about  the  same  as  it  was  over 
the  whole  century  before  the  Soviet  period,  including  the  famines, 
wars,  and  normal  years  together.  A  1-percent  per  year  rate  of  popu¬ 
lation  growth  is  neither  high  nor  low.  It  is  a  reasonably  dynamic 
rate  of  growth,  everything  considered. 

Therefore,  if  we  look  simply  at  the  overall  growth  rates,  I  think 
we  must  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  for  all  of  the  dramatic  changes  in 
the  factors  affecting  growth  rates,  and  in  the  composition  of  the 
growth  rates — birth  and  death  rates,  and  so  on — that  have  taken 
place  in  these  years,  the  overall  rate  of  growth  has  been  rather  re¬ 
markably  stable. 

Then  I  proceeded  to  look  at  the  death  rate  and  the  birth  rate  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Even  though  the  overall  growth  rate  has  remained  relatively 
stable,  the  death  rate  and  the  birth  rate  have  changed  remarkably  in 
these  years;  but  what  has  happened — and  this  is  the  nature  of  the 
effect  on  the  growth  rate — is  that  the  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate 
have  tended  to  move  together  in  most  peacetime  years. 

In  these  years,  the  death  rate  and  the  birth  rate  have  tended  to  fall 
together  and,  therefore,  to  leave  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  population, 
the  difference  between  the  two,  more  or  less  unchanged.  The  death 
rate  is  now  quite  low  by  comparison  with  other  countries  although  I 
show  in  my  paper  that  the  measure  that  is  used — namely,  the  crude 
death  rate — tends  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
compared  to  other  countries,  and  that  some  other  measures  of  mor¬ 
tality,  such  as  life  expectancy  and  infant  mortality  rates,  which  are 
not  affected  by  population  age  structure,  put  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
relatively  lower  position. 

Nevertheless,  mortality  rates  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  declined 
substantially  in  the  course  of  economic  development,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  years  immediately  after  World  War  II,  as  a  result  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  lower  mortality  rates  by  im¬ 
proving  health  standards,  public  health  facilities,  and  so  on. 

Even  though  published  mortality  figures  may  be  subject  to  some 
question  from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  substantially  improved  conditions  affecting  mor¬ 
tality. 
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With  respect  to  the  birth  rate,  the  decline  has  been  from  very  high 
rates  of  more  than  40  per  thousand  to  a  rate  at  present  which  is  of 
an  order  of  about  25  per  thousand.  This  represents  a  considerable 
decline  and  represents,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  influence  of  many  of 
the  factors  that  have  operated  in  other  industrialized  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  urban  areas  of  European  Russia.  In  other  words, 
education  and  urbanization  and  various  economic  and  social  pressures 
that  develop  in  the  course  of  economic  development  have  apparently 
operated  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  lower  fertility  rates  considerably. 

These  conditions,  in  other  words,  have  led  to  where  families  are 
planning  to  have  significantly  fewer  children  than  they  had  before 
industrialization  really  took  hold. 

The  decline  in  the  birth  rate  to  the  present  level  of  25  per  thousand 
reflects  the  influence  of  these  forces  particularly  in  the  older  urban 
areas;  but  25  per  thousand  is  still  a  relatively  high  birth  rate  by  world 
standards  and  places  the  Soviet  Union  ahead  of  virtually  all  other 
industrialized  countries. 

If  we  use  measures  of  fertility  that  get  around  the  effect  of  the  age 
distribution  of  the  population,  then  the  relative  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  among  the  industrialized  countries  is  still  high  but  lower  than 
it  is  with  the  crude  death  rate.  Nevertheless,  fertility  is  still  rela¬ 
tively  high,  and  it  would  seem,  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  a  fairly 
substantial  proportion  of  the  population  still  lives  in  rural  areas  where 
fertility  rates  are  higher  than  in  urban  areas,  although  they  have 
declined  over  the  years,  secondly,  because  in  some  of  the  Asiatic 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  Uzbek  Republic  and  the  Kazakh 
Republic,  and  so  on,  fertility  as  measured  by  crude  birth  rates,  have 
not  declined  very  much. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  in  the  light  of  this  is,  What  can 
we  expect  in  the  future?  Will  the  birth  rate  go  down  or  up?  The 
answer  is  necessarily  speculative,  and  what  is  of  interest  is  not  whether 
one  can  predict  correctly  but  whether,  somehow,  one  can  get  at  the 
underlying  forces. 

I  think  we  can  say  something  like  this:  In  the  short  run,  the  crude 
birth  rate  will  in  all  probability  decline.  It  is  already  going  down 
somewhat  as  the  population  born  during  the  war  when  birth  rates 
were  very  low  enter  the  reproductive  ages.  After  these  people  have 
passed  through  the  reproductive  ages,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
birth  rate  should  rise  again. 

Other  things  are  not  necessarily  equal,  however,  and  continued 
urban-rural  migration  of  the  population  will  probably  operate  to 
lower  the  birth  rate  in  the  longer  run. 

Furthermore,  the  continued  effect  of  economic  development  on 
these  republics  in  Soviet-central  Asia  will  also  probably  operate  to 
lower  the  birth  rate  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  very  long  run,  the  question  that  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  is,  what  will  happen  to  fertility  rates  when  the 
Soviets  have  achieved  a  high  standard  of  living,  when  they  have  solved 
the  housing  problem,  for  example,  and  given  everyone  a  reasonably 
comfortable  and  spacious  apartment  and  provided  them  with  food, 
clothing,  and  so  on?  Will  Soviet  families  then  tend  to  have  more 
children? 

It  would  not  surprise  me,  when  that  time  does  come,  if  Soviet 
families  have  more  children.  If  one  assumes  that  this  will  ultimately 
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happen,  the  question  is  then  one  of  timing.  One  can  forecast  that 
the  rural-urban  migration  will  exert  downward  pressure  on  the  birth 
rate  continuing  right  on  into  the  coming  decades  and  that  industrial¬ 
ization  on  the  Asiatic  Republics  will  also  have  its  effect  on  fertility  in 
the  coming  decades;  but  in  order  for  better  housing  and  other  im¬ 
provements  to  have  a  substantial  effect  on  fertility  rates,  if  realistic 
production  plans  are  realized,  could  take  many  decades.  Therefore, 
if  I  have  to  make  a  prediction  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have  just  said, 
fertility  rates  in  the  short  run,  and  even  in  the  intermediate  run,  will 
be  lower  than  they  are  now. 

For  higher  fertility  rates  and  therefore  higher  crude  birth  rates  on 
the  basis  of  improved  standards  of  living  to  come  about,  I  would  look 
quite  a  number  of  decades  into  the  future. 

These  are  essentially  the  main  points  I  made  with  respect  to  the 
purely  demographic  changes  in  the  Soviet  population  in  the  course  of 
development. 

Why  do  I  not  stop  now  and  see  whether  you  have  any  questions 
on  this? 

Mr.  Feighan.  We  do  have  questions,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Chelf? 

Mr.  Chelf.  None  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Poff? 

Mr.  Poff.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  preempt  the  line  of 
questioning  you  are  going  to  pursue,  but  if  I  could  just  ask  one 
question  at  this  point  you  could  then  return  to  me  later. 

I  wonder,  Doctor,  if  you  might  elaborate  a  little  on  the  definition 
of  the  phrase  you  used,  “Socialist  law  of  population”? 

Mr.  Eason.  The  Soviets  talk  in  terms  of  a  Socialist  law  of  popu¬ 
lation.  What  they  have  in  mind  is  a  basic,  formalized  relation 
between  the  economic,  social,  and  political  characteristics  of  the 
Soviet  system  and  the  pattern  of  population  growth,  and  other 
variables  affecting  the  population,  such  as  conditions  of  work,  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  and  so  forth. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  most  Soviet  writing  on  subject  has  been 
about  the  implications  of  the  law  for  such  things  as  full  employment, 
the  right  to  work,  public  health,  free  medicine  and  medical  care, 
education  of  the  population,  lowered  infant  mortality  rates,  and  so 
forth. 

Relatively  little  has  been  written  on  the  question  that  is  of  most 
interest  to  non-Soviet  demographers;  namely,  the  effect  of  economic 
and  social  change  on  fertility  rates. 

The  Soviets  have  not  considered  in  any  formalized  sense  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  why  the  fertility  rates  have  declined  under  Soviet  conditions. 

Mr.  Poff.  Touching  on  that  point,  Doctor,  you  discuss  in  your 
paper  what  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  in  policy. 

On  the  one  hand,  you  point  out  that  the  Soviet  authorities  speak 
of  the  need  for  expanding  population  and  the  importance  of  allowing 
family  units  to  make  their  own  decisions.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
disclose  that  the  Soviets  have  free  abortion  and  contraceptives  are 
readily  available  at  an  expensive  cost  at  the  stores.  If  there  is  such 
a  contradiction,  do  you  think  it  is  a  calculated  contradiction? 

If  not,  what  do  you  think  their  real  purpose  is? 

Mr.  Eason.  As  I  show  in  my  paper,  if  you  take  each  of  what  might 
be  called  population  policies  that  can  conceivably  have  an  effect  on 
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fertility  rates  together,  there  are  several  apparent  contradictions. 
There  are  some  policies  which  tend  inherently  to  increase  fertility  and 
some  which  tend  to  decrease  fertility.  If  you  look  into  the  literature 
for  a  considered  and  forthright  statement  by  the  Soviets,  saying, 
“This  is  our  official  policy  toward  fertility,”  you  will  not  find  it  in  so 
many  words  unless  you  look  very  hard  and  put  a  lot  of  weight  on 
certain  phrases  and  so  on. 

They  simply  have  not  developed  such  a  point  of  view  toward 
fertility  in  any  overall  considered  sense. 

Mr.  P off.  Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  a  fact  they  provide  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  mothers  designed  to  increase  the  size  of  the  family  and  provide 
nurseries,  as  you  say? 

Mr.  Eason.  That  is  right;  but  they  also  provide  contraceptive 
devices.  There  are  population  policies — in  the  plural — but  taken  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  not  consistent  toward  increasing  or  decreasing  fertil¬ 
ity.  My  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  examining  the  literature,  is  that 
they  have  not  developed  an  official  point  of  view  toward  fertility  in  the 
population,  except  to  permit  the  family  to  decide. 

Mr.  P off.  Is  it  not  a  little - 

Mr.  Eason.  This  view  is  definitely  in  the  literature.  It  is  just  that 
they  do  not  stand  up  and  say,  “This  is  our  policy  toward  population 
fertility.” 

Mr.  P off.  Is  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  a  nation 
has  a  population  policy  or  not?  For  instance,  does  the  United  States 
have  a  population  policy? 

Mr.  Eason.  No.  Most  countries  do  not.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  conceivable  that  a  country  can  say,  “We  would  like  to  take  all 
possible  measures  to,  let  us  say,  increase  the  fertility  rate.  We  will 
make  it  illegal  to  sell  contraceptives  and  in  any  way  to  advocate  birth 
control,  and  we  will  take  all  possible  steps  to  increase  the  birth  rate.” 
This  would  be  a  pronatalist-  policy. 

Mr.  P off.  There  is  another  side  to  the  population  and  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  migration  of  people? 

Mr.  Eason.  Yes. 

Mr.  P off.  Immigration  and  emigration  of  peoples  and  in  that 
regard  some  nations  do  have  a  population  policy? 

Mr.  Eason.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  talking  about  population  policy  with 
respect  to  the  purely  demographic  problem  of  fertility.  In  my  paper 
I  point  out  that  there  are  consistent  policies  with  respect  to  lowering 
the  death  rate,  improving  working  conditions,  and  so  forth. 

If  you  bring  all  of  this  into  a  population  policy,  then  the  Soviets 
have  a  policy. 

If  you  are  talking  about  the  fertility  question  alone,  then  there  is 
consistent  policy  only  in  the  sense  of  letting  the  family  decide. 

Mr.  P off.  Would  you  say  the  policy  of  collectivization  of  farms 
would  have  any  impact  upon  population  growth? 

Mr.  Eason.  It  might  have,  but  I  do  not  think  this  was  why  they 
did  it.  I  do  not  think  they  had  the  population  implications  in  mind 
when  they  collectivized.  They  collectivized  for  other  reasons.  They 
did  other  things  for  other  reasons  that  have  population  implications. 

I  think  the  reason  given,  for  instance,  for  the  reintroducing  of  free 
abortions,  was  in  order  to  cut  down  on  illegal  abortions,  and  not  to 
further  a  birth  control  policy  per  se.  Regardless  of  the  reason, 
however,  it  puts  in  the  hands  of  the  people  a  means  of  contraception 
which  they  did  not  have  legally  before. 
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Mr.  P off.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Chelf? 

Mr.  Chelf.  No  questions  now. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Dr.  Eason,  you  state  in  your  prepared  paper  that  in 
the  early  1 950’s,  estimates  of  demographic  trends  from  the  Soviet 
Union  verged  on  speculation.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  16- volume 
Russian  report  on  the  1959  census  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  complete 
and  so  reliable  that  speculation  has  been  removed  so  far  as  objective 
study  of  the  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Eason.  No,  I  would  not  go  that  far  by  any  means. 

The  publication  of  the  16  volumes  on  the  Soviet  census  is  a 
tremendous  step  forward  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  analysts  the 
world  over  statistics  on  Soviet  population. 

This  is  a  relative  statement. 

In  the  early  1950’s  there  was  published  just  about  nothing  on 
population,  and  now  we  have  a  lot.  We  still  have  less  than  most 
developed  countries  publish,  by  a  considerable  margin,  and  we  have 
less  not  only  in  terms  of  statistics  but  also  in  terms  of  discussion  by 
responsible  officials  and  demographers  concerning  the  reliability  of 
the  figures. 

We  have  less,  but  we  have  incredibly  more  than  we  had  in  the  1950’s. 
That  was  my  point. 

Mr  Feighan.  How  do  you  think  the  figures  of  the  1959  census 
compare  with  the  speculations  of  the  early  1950’s?  That  is,  in  what 
particular  respect  do  the  1959  figures  upset  the  prior  U.S.  estimates? 

Mr.  Eason.  Well,  in  the  1950’s  the  official  data  were  so  poor  we 
did  not  have  even  an  official  estimate  of  the  total  population.  The 
latest  official  figure  we  had  at  that  time  was  from  the  1939  census; 
together  with  reasonably  good  estimates  of  the  annexed  population, 
so  we  could  estimate  the  population  by  age  and  sex  for  1940,  including 
the  annexed  territories,  but  with  the  war  and  the  evident  population 
losses — of  what  magnitude  no  one  was  sure — we  were  rather  in  the 
dark. 

The  Soviets  took  just  about  no  steps  to  enlighten  us,  in  part  because 
they  were  not  sure  of  their  own  estimates. 

We  made  estimates  on  the  basis  of  trends,  speculation,  a  lot  of 
analogies,  and  one  thing  or  another,  and  we  relied  fairly  heavily  on 
a  few  scraps  by  way  of  general  statements  the  Soviets  made  in  this 
field.  In  the  end  many  analysts  came  up  with  figures  that  were  of 
an  order  of  magnitude,  we  now  know,  that  tended  to  overstate  the 
Soviet  population  by  20  million  or  more. 

The  first  hint  we  had  that  our  estimates  were  an  overstatement 
was  when  the  Soviets  in  1956  published  their  official  estimate — not 
a  census  figure  yet,  because  they  had  not  taken  a  census,  but  their 
official  estimate — and  it  was  considerably  below  what  a  lot  of  people 
had  been  estimating  here  and  elsewhere. 

When  the  census  total  was  finally  released,  furthermore,  it  was 
lower  still,  in  relation  to  the  estimate,  than  we  had  expected,  by 
several  million. 

As  to  the  age  structure  and  the  deficit  of  males,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  estimated  the  full  impact  of  the  war.  We  had  tried  to  allow 
for  the  war  in  these  terms,  but  no  one  went  far  enough. 

Mr.  Chelf.  Mr.  Chairman,  along  that  line  may  I  say  that  the 
doctor  is  so  very  right  because  I  was  lucky  enough  to  gain  entrance 
to  Russia  back  during  the  war.  At  that  time,  notwithstanding  the 
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time  that  we  were  Allies,  we  still  could  not  get  any  information  at  any 
time.  I  know  that  one  of  our  group  had  a  camera  and  it  was  promptly 
taken  away  from  him. 

So,  I  can  certainly  appreciate  what  the  doctor  has  said  with  respect 
to  getting  any  information. 

There  just  absolutely  was  not  any,  and  they  would  not  let  us  have 
It.  I  do  not  think  they  had  it  either. 

Mr.  Eason.  They  were  not  satisfied,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  with 
many  of  their  own  estimates.  The  population,  movement  during  the 
war  had  been  so  tremendous  that  they  were  making  estimates  on  the 
basis  of  very  poor  information. 

Mr.  Chelf.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Doctor,  are  the  1959  census  figures  available  on  a 
Union  Republic  basis  so  we  could  measure  population  trends  in  the 
multination  complext  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  more  intensive  and  scholarly 
basis  than  previously  possible? 

Mr.  Eason.  Yes,  sir.  The  16  volumes  you  mentioned  include  1 
summary  volume  for  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  whole,  and  15  Republic 
volumes,  1  for  each  Republic. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Does  that  1959  census  present  the  full  data  on  the 
ethnology  and  ethnographic  basis  of  the  entire  U.S.S.R.? 

Mr.  Eason.  It  presents  a  lot  of  data  of  this  type.  I  can  only 
speak  from  having  looked  through  the  volumes  and  I  would  reserve 
final  judgment.  The  ethnographic  distribution  of  the  population 
has  not  been  one  of  my  special  interests.  Though  I  am  speaking 
somewhat  generally,  as  far  as  I  can  tell  on  questions  of  population 
distribution  and  particularly  the  ethnographic  distribution  of  the 
population,  my  impression  is  that  the  1959  census  represents  a  con¬ 
siderable  step  forward  and  will  be  the  basis  for  solid  studies  of  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  16  Russian  volumes  on 
the  1959  census  are  scientifically  reliable  and  in  all  respects  complete? 
The  reason  I  ask  is  that  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  point  out  that 
up  to  1952,  Lavrenti  Beria,  the  chief  of  the  secret  police,  had  control 
of  the  census  data,  and  in  fact  was  official  spokesman  on  population 
data  for  Western  consumption,  but  after  Stalin  died,  Beria’s  power 
diminished.  However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Russians  have 
reversed  their  position  on  keeping  the  facts  about  population  under 
their  control  a  state  secret. 

Do  you  have  any  specific  evidence  that  the  Russians  have  changed 
their  position  on  this  matter?  If  so,  we  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  you. 

Mr.  Eason.  At  the  time  when  Beria  was  in  a  position  of  authority, 
the  Soviets,  as  I  have  already  said,  were  publishing  essentially  nothing 
on  the  population.  The  1959  census,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  is  a  sound 
statistical  undertaking.  It  is  a  full  census  and  the  figures  published 
are  from  the  census  tabulation,  but  the  publication  does  not  represent 
the  complete  census. 

The  best  comparison  I  can  give,  I  think,  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
1926  Soviet  census,  which  was  taken  just  before  the  period  of  rapid 
industrialization,  publication  consisted  of  57  volumes.  In  terms  of  the 
information  and  detail  and  cross-tabulations — this  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  in  terms  of  a  question  of  interest  to  you — it  is  not  just 
a  question  of  whether  they  give  the  distribution  and  the  location 
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of  population  by  ethnographic  composition,  but  rather  whether  they 
cross-tabulate  this  with  income,  occupation,  education,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things?  This  is  where  the  1959  census,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
falls  short. 

There  are  cross-tabulations  and  some  very  important  ones,  but 
there  is  a  frustrating  lack  of  completeness  in  cross-tabulations.  You 
can  still  use  the  data,  but  the  sum  total  of  the  data  in  the  16  fairly 
narrow  volumes  must  be  compared  with  the  data  in  57  large  volumes 
that  constituted  the  full  publication  of  the  1926  census. 

So,  what  they  have  published  is  solid  statistical  information,  but 
when  you  begin  to  use  it  you  run  into  obstacles  of  all  types  simply 
because  they  have  not  published  enough.  You  can  use  a  lot  of  it  and 
it  is  a  tremendous  step  forward.  It  is  reliable  in  that  sense,  but  it  is 
frustrating  in  another  sense  because  they  have  not  published  enough. 

To  get  back  to  your  earlier  point,  we  can  only  speculate,  really,  on 
the  role  of  the  Central  Statistical  Administration  which  generates  all 
statistics  and  also  conducts  censuses  as  one  of  its  subdivisions.  We 
can  only  speculate  on  just  what  was  the  relationship  between  the 
operation  of  the  Central  Statistical  Administration  and  higher  political 
authority  in  the  years  when,  say,  Beria  was  in  power.  My  impression 
is  that  the  Central  Statistical  Administration  went  about  its  business 
and  was  essentially,  even  in  those  years,  an  organ  for  assembling 
national  statistics  for  the  use  of  policy  decisions  and  planning  and 
administration.  Where  Beria,  Stalin,  and  others  had  their  influence 
was  in  what  was  published,  and  there  the  control  was  almost  complete. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  the  Central  Statistical  Administration  changed 
what  it  did  in  the  intervening  years  and  began  to  assemble  statistics 
it  had  never  assembled  before.  The  difference  between  the  present 
and  the  Stalin  period  is  that  they  are  publishing  much  more  of  what 
the  Central  Statistical  Administration  is  generating.  Not  as  much  as 
Soviet  scholars  themselves  would  like  to  see.  Frequently  these 
scholars  are  very  critical  of  their  own  Central  Statistical  Administra¬ 
tion  for  not  publishing  enough,  but  it  represents  quite  a  different 
situation  from  what  it  was  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Dr.  Eason,  you  make  reference  to  the  “Soviet  popu¬ 
lation,”  by  which  I  presume  you  mean  the  population  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Is  that  a  correct  assumption? 

Mr.  Eason.  Yes. 

Mr.  Feighan.  From  the  scientific  and  scholarly  point  of  view,  I 
wonder  whether  that  is  an  accurate  or  proper  designation  of  the 
various  peoples  who  inhabit  the  nations  and  territories  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  reason  I  make  that  observation  or  ask  that  question  is  that, 
in  the  first  place,  the  phrase  has  partisan  propaganda  overtones  which 
are  inconsistent  with  a  scholarly  and  scientific  examination  of  the 
subject  matter;  that  is,  in  my  opinion.  It  would  suggest  that  all  the 
people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  one  people,  that  they  all  spring  from  the 
same  ethnological  source. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  this  is  not  the  case;  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
no  more  a  monolith  of  people  than  it  is  a  monolith  of  ideology  and 
thought.  In  the  second  place,  the  phrase  “Soviet  population”  pre¬ 
sents  the  mental  image  of  a  faceless  mass.  The  popalation  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  made  up  of  many  different  kinds  of  faces,  many  different 
kinds  of  ethnic  stocks,  many  different  national  origins.  These  con¬ 
siderations  are  basic  to  the  study  our  committee  has  been  engaged  in 
during  the  past  year. 
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I  just  want  to  note  for  the  record  that  we  will  require  additional 
testimony  on  these  matters  before  our  review  of  the  population  trends 
within  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  Eason.  The  phrase  “Soviet  population”  is  simply  a  synonym 
for  the  population  of  the  administrative  unit  called  the  U.S.S.R.,  in 
the  same  sense  that  one  might  have  referred  to  the  Russian  population 
as  a  synonym  for  the  population  of  imperial  Russia.  It  refers  to  the 
administrative  unit  that  was  under  the  control  of  the  Czars,  and  not 
to  the  population  of  great  Russia  as  distinct  from  the  Ukraine,  and 
so  on.  It  is  the  simplest  way  of  referring  to  the  population  within 
that  administrative  unit. 

Mr.  Feighan.  But  it  would  be  misleading  to  many  people,  I  feel. 
Do  you  not  agree? 

Mr.  Eason.  I  do  not  think  so,  no.  If  it  is,  I  think  there  is  no  easier 
way  to  refer  to  the  population  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  You  could 
say  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Union.  You  could  use  that  phrase. 
We  have  simply  adopted  for  simplicity  the  synonym,  the  Soviet 
population,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Feighan.  But  you  could  not  call  all  the  people  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Americans.  Certainly  the  Canadians  would  not  want 
to  be  called  Americans.  Mexicans  would  not  want  to  be  called 
Americans.  Brazilians  would  not  want  to  be  called  Americans. 
They  are  Canadians,  Mexicans  or  Brazilians. 

Mr.  Eason.  They  might.  That  is,  when  you  are  traveling  in  a 
foreign  country  and  you  say,  “I  am  an  American,”  you  may  be  asked, 
“What  about  South  America?  Why  do  you  think  you  are  an  Ameri¬ 
can?  There  are  other  Americans.” 

The  word  “Soviet”  refers  to  the  political  unit  and  not  to  the 
ethnographic  unit. 

If  you  want  to  raise  the  question  whether  one  can  refer  nowadays 
to  the  Russian  population,  that  is  another  matter. 

Another  thing  about  the  language  or  semantic  problem  here  is  that 
what  we  translate  as  “Russian”  really  stands  for  one  of  two  words  in 
Russian.  One  is  “Russkii”,  and  the  other  is  “Rossiiskii.”  “Rossii- 
skii”  refers  to  the  Russian  Empire,  and  “Russkii”  refers  to  Russia  in 
the  nationality  sense.  We  use  the  word  “Russian”  for  both. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  word  “Soviet” 
means  a  council  of  workers,  peasants,  and  soldiers,  which  is  really  a 
cover  word  for  the  instrumentality  by  which  the  Russians  corralled 
the  entire  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Eason.  But  in  this  use  of  the  word  “Soviet,”  the  Ukrainians 
are  Soviet.  They  are  part  of  that  administrative  unit,  so  they  are 
Soviet.  They  are  not  Russian  in  the  sense  of  great  Russians  as  a 
nationality,  but  they  are  Soviet  in  the  sense  of  being  part  of  that 
administrative  unit. 

Mr.  Feighan.  “Soviet”  is  a  cover  word.  That  is  why  I  think  it 
is  misleading,  and  I  would  never  use  the  word  “Soviet”  referring  to 
a  person.  But  that,  you  say,  is  a  matter  of  semantics.  Perhaps  we 
have  had  enough  on  that. 

Dr.  Eason,  you  referred  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  country,  the  third 
largest  in  the  world  and  the  largest  of  the  industrialized  countries. 
1  would  inquire  whether  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  refer  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  mulinational  empire,  rather  than  a  country.  “Country” 
most  times  is  used  as  a  term  interchangeably  with  “nation.”  The 
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U.S.S.R.  is  certainly  not  a  nation.  Rather,  it  is  an  entity  made  up 
of  many  different  nations.  From  the  political  point  of  view,  it  is 
accurate  to  refer  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  last  remaining  large  empire  of 
the  world.  In  that  sense,  it  merits  distinction  from  the  industrialized 
countries  or  nations  of  the  world. 

1  have  taken  the  time  to  put  this  statement  of  fact  on  the  record  so 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  knowing  the  difference  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  A  report  on  population  trends  recently  published  by  the 
United  Nations  did  not  make  this  distinction,  and  it  brought  forth 
an  uproar  of  protest  from  well-informed  scholars  in  the  fields  of 
ethnology  and  ethnography. 

I  seek  to  avoid  our  committee  being  laid  open  to  such  an  attack. 

Mr.  Eason.  This  is  again  a  political  administrative  question  and 
one  of  definition  in  this  area  which  I  think  is  rather  far  removed  from 
population  questions  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  although  not 
completely  unrelated.  I  find  no  objection  to  calling  the  Soviet 
Union  a  country  or  a  nation,  because  in  the  political  sense  it  certainly 
is  both  a  country  and  a  nation. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  within  the  population  that  falls  into 
this  administrative  unit  various  ethnographic  and  national  groups, 
and  we  can  talk  about  them. 

Mr.  Feighan.  But  you  and  I  agreed  that  a  nation  certainly  could 
be  defined  as  a  group  of  people  with  a  distinct  language,  customs, 
folklore,  traditions,  and  probably,  but  not  necessarily,  within  some 
contiguous  territory.  To  me,  it  is  improper  to  designate  the  Ukrainian, 
whose  language,  customs,  and  traditions  are  altogether  different  from 
the  Russians,  similarly  the  Georgians,  the  Byelorussians,  or  the 
Turkestans,  as  Russians.  They  are  no  more  part  of  the  Russian 
nation  than  is  Timbuktu. 

Mr.  Eason.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  designate  the  people  of 
Ukrainian  nationality  who  live  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  Russians  in 
an  ethnographic  sense,  but  they  certainly  are  Soviet  citizens  and 
part  of  a  political  and  economic  system  which  joins  them  together 
with  people  of  varying  national  groups,  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
United  States  political  entity  draws  together  people  with  different 
national  backgrounds.  The  parallel  is  not  absolute  all  the  way,  but 
we  are  talking  about  this  type  of  thing. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  says  they  are  Russians.  They  are  not. 
But  they  are  Soviet  citizens  and  part  of  a  political  system  which  has 
a  certain  homogeneity. 

Mr.  Feighan.  They  are  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Eason.  Or  Soviet  citizens,  which  I  think  is  a  perfectly  good 
synonym  for  that,  because  “Soviet,”  in  the  Way  in  which  the  word  is 
used  there  and  in  the  way  in  which  I  think  it  is  generally  used,  is 
synonymous  with  the  political  entity  and  the  economic  system. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  would  not  equate  the  word  “Russian”  with 
“U.S.S.R.,”  would  you? 

Mr.  Eason.  There  are  a  number  of  scholars,  at  least,  if  not  others, 
who  use  the  word  “Russian”  as  synonymous  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
they  are  using  it  in  a  perfectly  innocuous  way.  They  are  not  thinking 
in  any  invidious  terms,  but  simply  as  a  synonym  for  Russian  in  the 
overall  political  sense  that  Russian  was  applied  to  the  Tsarist  empire. 

Mr.  Feighan.  But  it  is  certainly  a  misstatement  of  historical  fact 
if  one  analyzes  it. 
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Mr.  Eason.  It  gets  back  to  the  question  of  the  difference  between 
Russkii  and  Rossiiskii.  We  should  properly  have  two  different  words 
for  this  in  English.  One  would  be  synonymous  with  the  political 
entity,  in  which  case  it  would  be  perfectly  innocuous  and  would  not 
have  any  ethnographic  implications;  another  would  be  synonymous 
with  the  nationality,  in  which  case  a  Ukrainian  would  not  be  a  Russian. 

As  it  is,  it  is  a  very  loose  word  and  is  used  in  a  number  of  different 
ways,  but  I  think  without  too  much  misunderstanding  unless  one 
person  thinks  you  mean  nationality  and  the  other  person  is  really 
talking  in  terms  of  a  political  unit. 

Mr.  Feighan.  They  are  all  part  of  one  unnatural  political  unit. 
They  are  neither  a  nation  nor  a  country. 

Mr.  Eason.  I  think  the  words  “nation”  and  “country”  can  be 
used  as  synonymous  with  a  political  unit  in  this  case,  because  the 
Soviets  were  not  the  first  to  draw  these  peoples  together  in  a  political 
unit.  This  was  done  before  them.  There  is  that  political  tradition 
in  terms - 

Mr.  Feighan.  But  they  were  the  first  to  bring  them  together  in  a 
forced  relationship  after  these  nations  had  obtained  their  own  na¬ 
tional  independence  and  national  freedom  during  and  following  the 
so-called  Bolshevik  revolution.  The  Russian  Bolsheviks  were  the 
first  ones  to  force  them  together  after  they  had  all  won  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Eason.  Yes,  but  this,  I  think,  is  then  a  question  of  political 
methods  rather  than  a  question  of  what  is  the  appropriate  way  to 
designate  the  whole.  I  would  certainly  agree  that  for  certain  purposes, 
one  must  distinguish  between  the  nationalities  that  exist  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Feighan.  That  is  just  my  point,  and  I  am  glad  you  agree  with 
me. 

Doctor,  you  note  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  one  of  the  less  densely  popu¬ 
lated  areas  of  the  world,  with  about  10  persons  per  square  kilometer 
as  compared  to  20  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  25  for  the  United  States 
and  115  for  India. 

Could  you  tell  us  what  the  density  figure  is  for  mainland  China? 
Do  you  happen  to  know  that? 

Mr.  Eason.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Feighan.  The  reason  I  ask  is,  there  is  considerable  specula¬ 
tion  about  Peiping  wanting  to  regain  its  lost  territories  from  imperial 
Russia.  I  refer  to  those  vast  territories  between  Lake  Baikal,  the 
Amur  River,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Those  territories  are  very 
sparsely  populated  with  what  might  be  called  Kremlin  outposts  of 
population.  These  territories  could  provide  a  good  livelihood  for 
70  to  80  million  people  if  they  were  brought  under  development  and 
cultivation. 

Some  observers  feel  that  the  real  and  hidden  reason  behind  the 
current  Moscow-Peiping  dispute  is  jurisdiction  of  those  territories. 
Would  you  have  any  information  or  opinion  on  this  subject  as  a 
demographer? 

Mr.  Eason.  Not  as  a  demographer,  really.  The  question  you 
have  raised  is  an  international  political  one,  essentially,  although 
there  are  demographic  implications. 

I  think  perhaps  what  is  relevant  in  my  paper  on  this  question  has 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  now  are  making  considerable 
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effort  to  develop  that  part  of  the  country.  I  think  that  is  first  and 
foremost  simply  the  implementation  of  a  policy  they  have  had  for 
many  years  to  develop  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  political  unit  as 
a  whole.  Maybe  in  the  back  of  their  minds  they  have  the  Chinese 
problem  you  have  mentioned  in  view,  and  to  develop  this  part  of  the 
country  will  strengthen  it  against  anything  that  might  come  from 
that  area. 

It  is  essentially  a  problem  in  developing  the  country  as  a  whole, 
which  they  have  always  intended  to  do,  but,  because  of  the  cost  in¬ 
volved  and  the  tremendous  effort  it  will  take,  have  made  little  progress 
on  until  recently. 

The  development  of  eastern  Siberia  and  Soviet  central  Asia  is  now  a 
priority  item,  not  as  a  flash-in-the-pan,  but  a  solid  planned  step. 

If  they  do  this,  then  that  part  of  the  country  and  the  political  entity 
as  a  whole  will  be  that  much  stronger,  and  as  a  byproduct,  if  there 
should  be  any  excursions  from  the  south,  they  will  be  better  prepared 
to  resist  them. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Doctor,  you  probably  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  are  the  biggest  real  estate  operators  in  history.  I  have 
before  me  a  chart  which  indicates  the  origin  of  the  present-day 
Russian  Empire.  The  chart  indicates  the  real  estate  holdings  of  the 
Russians  in  the  year  1300  were  18,500  square  miles.  At  that  time  the 
holdings  were  known  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Muscovy.  The  real 
estate  holdings  of  its  historical  successor,  the  U.S.S.R.,  were  esti¬ 
mated  in  1960  to  be  8,650,000  square  miles. 

In  other  words,  the  Muscovites  have  multiplied  their  real  estate 
holdings  by  49  times  in  the  course  of  some  600  years.  Of  course,  there 
were  people  in  all  those  real  estate  acquisitions,  and  the  people  were 
forcibly  acquired  with  the  land. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Dr.  Eason,  you  note  there  was  a  decline  in  the 
population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  early  1930’s.  Was  this  due  in 
major  part  to  the  manmade  famine  in  the  Ukraine,  when  as  many 
as  5  million  people  were  killed  by  the  scientifically  arranged  shortage 
of  food  in  years  of  bumper  harvest? 

Mr.  Eason.  There  was  a  decline  in  population,  as  can  be  inferred 
from  the  data  we  have  for  years  other  than  1931,  1932,  and  1933,  but 
precisely  when  this  decline  took  place,  whether  it  all  took  place  in 
1  year  or  was  spread  out  over  several  years,  is  not  ascertainable  from 
the  available  materials. 

What  I  have  shown  is  what  you  get  under  certain  assumptions  by 
way  of  an  average  change  over  3  years,  according  to  which  there  is  a 
slight  decline  on  the  average.  It  could  have  been  concentrated  in 
1  year,  depending  on  the  causes. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  probably  know  that  Nikita  Khrushchev  was  in 
charge  of  this  manmade  famine  in  the  Ukraine,  and  that  is  how  he  won 
that  unenviable  title  of  the  “Hangman  of  the  Ukraine.”  I  thought 
in  considering  the  drop  in  population,  it  certainly  would  be  well  to 
consider  the  fact  that  nearly  5  million  of  the  Ukrainians  were  starved 
to  death  when  there  was  a  bumper  crop. 

Mr.  Eason.  The  way  you  put  it,  I  think,  gives  the  impression  that 
starvation  was  a  policy  per  se,  and  I  do  not  think  this  follows  from 
the  record. 
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Mr.  Feighan.  It  certainly  was  in  the  Ukraine.  It  was  the  policy 
at  least  with  regard  to  the  Ukrainians,  not  with  regard  to  the  great 
Russians.  Histoiy  confirms  my  position  on  this. 

Mr.  Eason.  The  evidence  is  clear  that  an  exceptional  number  of 
people  died,  and  that  there  was  a  food  shortage  in  these  years - 

Mr.  Feighan.  No.  There  were  bumper  crops  in  the  Ukraine 
during  those  years. 

Mr.  Eason.  And  that  this  was  happening  during  the  time  of  rapid 
collectivization  and  the  reorganization  of  the  countryside. 

The  question  is,  I  think,  whether  population  losses  were  at  least  in 
part  related  to  the  political  and  administrative  reorganization  of  the 
countryside,  involving  the  resistance  of  the  peasants  to  these  changes, 
or  whether  it  was  in  the  first  instance  an  attempt  to  decimate  a 
particular  population  per  se. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  the  second.  I  think  it  was  directly  connected 
to  the  policy  of  rapid  collectivization  and  political  reorganization, 
which  had  as  its  objective  to  bring  the  whole  economy,  including 
agriculture  with  80  percent  of  the  population,  under  centralized 
planning.  The  Ukraine,  of  course,  was  the  center  of  the  agricultural 
areas  and,  therefore,  took  the  brunt  of  this  operation. 

Mr.  Feighan.  I  can  tell  you,  not  from  my  own  personal  experience 
because  I  was  not  there,  I  heard  testimony  taken  under  oath 
from  eyewitness  authority,  indicating  there  was  no  actual  food 
shortage  in  the  Ukraine  in  the  1932-34  period.  In  fact,  the  great 
grain  harvests  in  the  Ukraine,  the  famous  breadbasket,  far  exceeded 
in  each  of  those  years  the  harvests  during  the  preceding  10-year 
period. 

For  example,  the  wheat  harvested  in  the  Ukraine  in  the  year  1932-33 
was  14  million  tons,  as  against  12  million  tons  in  1928,  and  10  million 
tons  in  1924,  the  year  of  the  severe  drought. 

The  Kremlin  engaged  in  a  systematic  seizure  of  all  grains  harvested 
that  year.  Special  Kremlin  brigades  were  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  grain,  when  collected,  was  stored  under  armed  guard.  Then  the 
grain  was  hauled  in  part  to  Soviet  Russia  and  other  parts  of  the  empire 
for  internal  use.  Large  quantities  of  this  confiscated  grain  was 
exported  by  the  Russians  from  Black  Sea  ports  and  ports  on  the  Sea 
of  Azov. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ukrainian  people  were  put  in  a  state  of  starvation 
which  was  Moscow’s  scientific  plan  to  starve  the  Ukrainian  people 
into  submission  to  the  dictates  of  Red  Moscow.  That  is  how  the 
population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  lost  5  million  people  during  the  course  of 
1  year. 

Demographers  and  other  population  experts  can  find  the  details 
of  this  in  the  eighth  interim  report  of  the  House  Select  Committee  To 
Investigate  Communist  Aggression,  83d  Congress,  beginning  on 
page  29. 

Mr.  Eason.  The  statistics  you  quote,  unfortunately  I  cannot  com¬ 
ment  on,  because  it  would  require  systematic  comparison  with  other 
data  and  other  sources.  Furthermore,  I  am  not  a  specialist  in  agri¬ 
cultural  production,  and  even  less  so  in  political  questions. 

The  question  I  am  addressing  myself  to  is  what  motivated  Soviet 
policy  at  this  time.  That  agriculture  should  be  collectivized  in  order 
to  procure  grain  from  the  peasants  was  one  of  the  main  objectives 
of  collectivization,  and  the  procurement — — 
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Mr.  Feighan.  The  facts  from  eyewitnesses  clearly  indicate  the 
circumstances  as  they  occurred  absolutely  foreclosed  any  such  idea, 
because  these  people  were  in  a  position  where  the  grains  were  har¬ 
vested,  but  the  Russians  took  the  grain  away  from  them  and  left 
them  to  starve. 

Mr.  Eason.  The  fact  that  collectivization  was  an  instrument  for 
the  procurement  of  grains  from  the  collective  farms  and  that  this 
procurement  took  place  even  to  the  detriment  of  the  farms,  not  only 
in  these  years  but  in  other  years,  is  common  knowledge. 

The  question  is  whether  the  results,  including  population  losses, 
stemmed  from  something  other  than  a  heavyhanded  attempt  to 
bring  agriculture  into  line  with  centralized  planning  and  to  break 
the  resistance  of  peasants  as  peasants  to  overall  political  control. 
The  alternative  interpretation,  as  you  are  putting  it,  is  that  Russians 
as  Russians  were  using  this  as  an  instrument  against  Ukrainians  as 
Ukrainians — as  an  end  in  itself,  if  I  understand  you  correctly. 

Mr.  Feighan.  I  hope  when  you  leave  here,  you  will  take  the  time 
to  read  up  on  it  and  familiarize  yourself  with  it. 

Mr.  Eason.  The  results  in  terms  of  population  losses  can  be  the 
same,  but  I  think  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  evaluating  the 
Soviet  approach  to  the  politics  of  economic  development,  whether 
they  were  motivated  to  control  and  break  the  resistance  of  peasants, 
whoever  they  were,  and  peasant  institutions,  or  whether  they  were 
against  people  as  a  national  group. 

Mr.  Feighan.  They  were  left  to  suffer  starvation. 

Mr.  Eason.  The  question  is  not  whether  they  suffered,  which  is  in 
the  record  to  one  degree  or  another,  but  whether  they  suffered  because 
of  the  attempt  to  break  peasant  resistance  and  to  bring  the  farms 
under  collectivization,  or  whether  they  suffered  because  great  Russians 
were  venting  their  feelings  against  the  Ukrainians. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  are  entitled  to  your  opinion,  but  the  facts  are 
so  patently  clear  from  eyewitness  accounts  of  those  dreadful  deeds  of 
Kremlin  and  the  black  crimes  of  the  Kremlin  in  the  Ukraine,  that  I 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  it  was  manmade  famine, 
planned  and  directed  by  Moscow. 

Since  you  are  a  student  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  are  you  familiar  with  the 
Tchechen-Ingush? 

Mr.  Eason.  Not  in  detail. 

Mr.  Feighan.  The  Russians  gathered  about  500,000  of  them,  all 
together.  It  is  in  the  hearings  of  the  Select  Committee  To  Investigate 
Communist  Aggression,  to  which  I  have  referred  earlier,  Colonel 
Berlitsky,  the  Russian  KGB  agent  who  was  in  charge  of  this  operation, 
told  us  how  these  500,000  people  were  gathered  together  and  put  in 
boxcars  and  Red  army  trucks  and  sent  away  to  places  unknown, 
all  in  the  course  of  48  hours.  In  other  words,  the  decimation,  the 
decimation,  not  killing  them — I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  killed 
or  not,  but  it  was  breaking  the  spirit  of  those  people  because  they 
rebelled  against  Russian  occupation  of  their  countries. 

That  is  another  example  of  methods  which  I  imagine  you,  as  a  very 
fine  Christian  person,  could  not  conceive^ — the  diabolical  activities 
of  the  Russians.  I  hope,  as  a  student  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  you  will 
familiarize  yourself  with  that  history,  and  that  is  very  recent  history. 

Mr.  Eason.  I  am  familiar  with  Soviet  policies  with  respect  to 
economic  development,  political  control,  and  nationalities.  I  think 
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the  question  that  comes  out  of  what  you  have  just  said,  and  also  out 
of  the  population  transfers  that  took  place,  involving  national  groups 
in  some  instances,  is  whether  they  were  motivated  in  order  to  deal 
with  political  resistance,  or  against  peoples  as  peoples. 

The  results  in  sone  instances  will  be  the  same.  A  national  group 
that  is  resistant  to  the  political  control  of  the  Soviet  system  as  a  whole 
and  may  resist  overtly  as  a  national  group. 

The  Soviets  inherited  a  country  which  had  128  national  groups - 

Mr.  Feighan.  They  inherited  it?  They  did  not  inherit  it. 

Mr.  Eason.  I  use  that  word  loosely. 

Mr.  Feighan.  They  took  it  by  deception  and  by  the  armed  might 
of  the  Red  army.  They  did  not  inherit  anything.  All  they  inherited 
was  old  Muscovy. 

Mr.  Eason.  I  did  not  mean  really  to  judge  or  even  to  characterize 
the  method  by  saying  “inherited. ” 

After  the  political  adjustments  were  made,  the  Soviets  had  within 
their  territory  128-some-odd  national  groups,  most  of  which  still 
has  strong  national  feelings  and  lived  very  much  according  to  the 
traditions  of  their  national  groups.  The  Soviet  nationality  policy, 
as  I  understand  it,  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  political 
unity  over  the  country  as  a  whole,  of  centralized  economic  planning 
and  a  society  which  would  be  homogeneous  with  respect  to  socialism 
and  certain  other  characteristics,  developed  a  nationality  policy 
which  was  characterized  by  the  phrase,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
nationalist  in  form  but  socialist  in  content. 

Simply  applying  this  policy  vigorously,  and  even  brutally  as  they 
did  in  certain  instances,  they  set  themselves  against  national  groups. 

I  think  it  makes  a  difference  if  one  says  the  policy  they  were  applying 
was  to  break  political  resistance  wherever  it  took  place  and  however 
it  took  place,  compared  to  the  hypothetical  situation  of  a  nationalist 
or  racist  policy  per  se — Germans  against  non-Germans,  for  example, 
or  Russians  against  Ukraninans.  In  my  opinion,  this  was  not  the 
basic  motivation.  I  think  it  is  important. 

Mr.  Feighan.  I  think  it  is  extremely  important.  You  have  your 
opinion  and  I  have  mine,  which  is  very  different. 

Would  you  say  when  the  Russians  murdered  and  buried  9,000  or 
10,000  Polish  officers,  the  cream  of  the  Polish  Army,  that  was  done 
possibly  because  of  some  other  reason  than  that  they  just  wanted  to 
do  away  with  the  opposition  to  their  regime? 

Mr.  Eason.  This  was  a  wartime  situation,  and  also  the  Russians 
under  Stalin  were  looking  toward  some  sort  of  political  control  over 
Poland  after  the  war.  As  you  say,  however,  this  was  a  question  of 
opposition  to  the  regime  and  not  action  against  a  national  group  per  se. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Would  you  say  the  same  thing  applies  in  the  Vin- 
nitza  massacre  when  the  Russians  again  killed  thousands  of  Ukrainians 
in  Vinnitza? 

Mr.  Eason.  I  could  not  comment  on  that,  because  I  do  not  know 
the  details  of  that  situation.  What  we  were  talking  about  was 
nationality  policy  within  the  context  of  Soviet  economic  development 
and  political  change. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  certainly  would  not  condone  manmade  famine 
in  the  interest  of  dividing  some  food? 

Mr.  Eason.  By  what  I  say,  I  am  not  condoning  manmade  famine 
at  all.  What  I  am  saying  is  only  that  for  insight  into  what  was  going 
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on  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  makes  a  difference  whether  you  interpret 
this  as  the  application  of  a  policy  to  effect  a  certain  type  of  political 
and  economic  control  over  a  people,  or  as  a  policy  against  nationalities 
per  se.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  not  a  policy  against  nationalities  per  se. 
I  think  this  is  a  significant  difference. 

The  results  can  be  the  same  in  important  respects.  I  am  not  con¬ 
doning  what  they  did.  I  am  saying  they  did  it  in  order  to  effect 
political  control  and  not  against  the  people  as  nationalities. 

Mr.  Feighan.  There  is  this  distinction — the  policy  of  killing  non- 
Russians  but  not  having  Russians  kill  Russians.  There  is  the  big 
crux  in  the  problem. 

You  are  familiar  with  Lenin’s  and  Stalin’s  solution  to  the  nationality 
problem.  You  have  read  that. 

Mr.  Eason.  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Feighan.  I  will  not  belabor  it. 

Mr.  Eason.  It  is  a  question  of  how  far  one  can  take  the  view  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  motivated  by  an  antinational  group  feeling  as 
such.  I  think  you  can  explain  much  more  about  what  has  happened 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  their  attempts  to  exert  political  con¬ 
trol  and  to  transform  political  institutions  radically  in  these  years 
in  the  direction  of  building  a  Socialist  state,  than  you  can  by  trying 
to  find  a  motivation  against  a  national  group. 

Mr.  Feighan.  To  what  extent  did  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  slave 
labor  camp  system  during  the  1930’s  affect  the  population  of  the 
U.S.S.R.? 

Mr.  Eason.  In  what  sense?  You  mean  the  rate  of  growth? 

Mr.  Feighan.  The  population,  its  growth  or  its  decline.  Of 
course,  you  understand  in  the  1930’s  those  were  the  days  of  the 
Stalin  purges  as  well  as  the  deportation  of  these  peoples  within  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  slave  labor  camps. 

Mr.  Eason.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  number  of  people  in  the 
camps,  which  remain  somewhat  speculative,  could  have  had  a 
perceptible  effect  on  overall  population  growth  rates  only  in  the  late 
1930’s  and  1940’s.  In  order  to  guess  at  this,  one  must,  first,  make  an 
assumption  about  the  number  in  the  camps  and,  second,  an  assump¬ 
tion  about  the  death  rate  in  the  camps.  The  death  rate  was  appar¬ 
ently  high  for  many  years,  especially  during  the  war.  A  number  of 
years  ago,  I  calculated  hypothetically  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  if  the  number  in  the  camps  were  relatively  high  and  the  death 
rate  also  relatively  high.  Under  these  assumptions,  there  is  a  per¬ 
ceptible  effect  on  the  overall  growth  rate  of  maybe  a  fraction  up  to 
one  point  per  thousand  population. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  indicate  hypothetical  calculations  are  required 
to  estimate  the  rate  of  population  growth  in  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the 
next  decade.  Does  this  calculation  arise  from  the  lack  of  reliable 
data  on  the  actual  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  today,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  population  born  during  World  War  II 
and  the  death  rate  factors  during  the  same  period? 

Mr.  Eason.  You  asked  about  the  coming  decade? 

Mr.  Feighan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eason.  Any  projection  has  to  be  hypothetical  because  you  do 
not  know  what  will  happen,  especially  with  respect  to  fertility  rates, 
and  mortality  rates  will  also  change,  although  within  narrower  ranges. 
It  is  hypothetical  in  that  sense. 
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Given  the  figures  from  the  1959  census,  we  have  a  reasonably  good 
base,  but  even  then  we  have  to  make  some  assumptions  to  overcome 
what  we  consider  to  be  weaknesses  in  the  figures.  Hypotheses  are 
necessary  mainly  because  it  is  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Doctor,  you  refer  to  the  modernization  of  the  Asiatic 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  factor  in  population  growth.  What  do 
you  mean  by  modernization? 

Mr.  Eason.  The  usual  things — urbanization,  the  drawing  of  the 
population  into  urban  areas  which  have  the  characteristics  of  modern 
cities  with  apartment  living,  and  so  on,  and  also  what  might  be  called 
the  industrialization  of  the  countryside,  where  the  effects  of  modern 
methods  of  production  and  organization  reach  even  into  the  country¬ 
side  and  the  way  of  life  is  changed,  therefore,  both  in  the  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  do  not  refer  to  Khrushchev's  Westward  Ho 
movement? 

Mr.  Eason.  This  per  se,  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  population,  that 
is,  simply  to  get  people  to  go  out  and  work  and  build  the  virgin  lands, 
is  not  what  I  had  in  mind.  It  has  its  implications  for  population 
change,  but  it  is  not  what  I  had  in  mind  as  the  modernization  of  the 
Asian  republics,  which  is  essentially  one  of  bringing  to  them  the 
changes  that  come  with  industrialization.  They  have  been  slower  to 
receive  these  changes  as  far  as  they  affect  patterns  of  fertility,  let  us 
say,  than  the  other  countries  of  European  Russia. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Some  huge  industrial  complexes  have  been  built. 
Have  they  been  built  in  the  Asiatic  area  or  the  European  area? 

Mr.  Eason.  Some  in  the  Asiatic.  In  Kazakhstan,  for  example, 
there  is  at  least  one. 

Mr.  P off.  I  assume  that  you  include  in  the  definition  of  the  word 
1  ‘industrial,"  those  military  complexes  which  are  in  the  Asiatic  area. 

Mr.  Eason.  Yes,  I  certainly  would  include  anything  like  that,  but 
what  I  was  after  was  not  simply  whether  industry  is  built  or  not, 
but  whether  the  development  of  the  area  results  in  the  thorough-going 
urbanization  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Doctor,  with  reference  to  life  expectancy  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  there  any  differentiation,  in  your  estimate,  between 
Russians  and  the  non-Russians  of  the  U.S.S.R.?  I  think  there  should 
be,  because  the  crimes  I  have  mentioned — genocide,  planned  starva¬ 
tion,  and  mass  deportation — have  never  been  exercised  against  the 
Russians.  Every  non-Russian  nation  within  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been 
subject  to  planned  population  reduction  since  the  1920's. 

Mr.  Eason.  The  differential  in  mortality  rates  of  recent  years  would 
not  reflect  what  has  happened  in  the  period  as  a  whole  over  the 
1920’s.  The  parts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  not  in  what  is  called  European 
Russia,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  I  have  not  examined  these 
statistics  systematically,  tend  to  have  higher  death  rates  than  in  the 
European  Russia. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  mean  European  persons  and  not  Russians. 

Mr.  Eason.  No;  simply  the  area  called  European  Russia.  It  is 
usually  referred  to  that  way.  Again  it  is  not  a  question  of  anything 
other  than  a  handy  phrase. 

I  think  the  principal  reason  is  that  a  predominant  share  of  economic 
development  so  far  has  taken  place  in  the  older  established  parts  of 
the  country  rather  than  in  Siberia  and  central  Asia,  and  so  on. 
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In  many  respects  it  was  easier  to  develop  the  established  areas 
than  other  areas.  Mortality  rates  are  therefore  lower  in  the  more 
established  areas. 

Moscow,  for  example,  has  changed  to  a  greater  degree.  Living 
standards  are  higher  in  Moscow  than  elsewhere  partly  because  the 
Soviets  have  concentrated  on  this. 

Mr.  Feighan.  They  take  good  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Eason.  Again  it  is  not  a  question  of  Russians  versus  non- 
Russians.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  in 
terms  of  the  most  effective  utilization  of  resources,  in  terms  of  economic 
development. 

The  country  as  a  whole  bears  a  tremendous  burden  of  economic 
development  because  of  the  emphasis  on  heavy  industry  and  defense, 
and  this  is  true  of  the  country  as  a  whole  regardless  of  where  they 
live.  Their  standard  of  living,  although  improved,  has  been  held 
down  in  order  to  build  heavy  industry  and  the  defense  network  and 
also  space  ventures. 

That  is  the  most  important  fact.  The  country  as  a  whole  has 
undergone  sacrifice  because  of  that,  but  those  improvements  that 
have  taken  place,  have  tended  to  take  place  somewhat  more  in  the 
established  areas  than  in  the  outlying  areas.  I  think  this  is  in  large 
measure  because  it  was  easier  and  less  costly. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Do  I  understand  that  in  Old  Moscovia  you  would 
expect  the  life  expectancy  to  be  higher  than  in  the  Ukraine,  or 
Byelorussia? 

Mr.  Eason.  Yes.  They  would  have  had  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  bring  these  outlying  areas  up  to  the  level  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
They  didn’t  do  this. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  indicate  losses  of  population  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
approached  25  million  people  during  World  War  II.  Give  us  a 
breakdown  of  that  figure,  noting  the  number  of  Russians  as  against 
non-Russians  killed,  men  versus  women,  and  children  versus  adults 
of  child-bearing  age,  and  the  other  factors  upon  which  population 
trends  are  predicated. 

Mr.  Eason.  I  cannot  give  the  Russian  versus  non-Russian  because 
I  don’t  have  the  figures  for  that.  I  can  give  you  the  rest  on  the  basis 
of  my  own  estimates. 

Mr.  Feighan.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Eason.  I  will  summarize  this  and  I  might  put  it  in  my  formal 
presentation  as  an  appendix,  in  the  form  of  an  article  I  wrote  regarding 
the  census  of  1959. 

Estimates  must  be  made  indirectly.  What  it  amounts  to  is  to 
begin  with  the  1959  census  and  work  backward  to  1950,  and  then  to 
establish  a  base  figure  for  1940  from  the  1939  census.  War  losses 
are  then,  in  effect,  calculated  with  respect  to  the  10-year  period  between 
1940  and  1950  as  a  whole. 

The  results  are  something  like  this,  subject  to  a  certain  margin 
of  error. 

Out  of  the  population  alive  in  1940,  25  million  people  died  who 
would  not  have  died  if  there  had  not  been  a  war. 

In  addition  there  were  20  million  people  who  were  not  born  or  who 
died  in  infancy  who  would  have  been  born  and  survived  to  1950. 
Population  losses  therefore  come  to  45  million,  of  which  25  million 
of  the  number  were  killed  out  of  the  population  alive  in  1940,  who 
would  not  have  been  killed  if  there  had  not  been  a  war. 
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The  figure  for  children  is  in  the  vicinity  of  20  million  who  did  not 
survive  either  because  they  were  not  conceived  or  because  of  the  high 
infant  mortality  rate. 

Of  the  25  million  killed — if  I  remember  correctly — something  ap¬ 
proaching  10  million  were  probably  military  male  deaths,  not  casual¬ 
ties  but  deaths.  Of  the  remaining  15  million,  11  million  were  males 
and  4  million  females,  so  as  a  result  by  1950  there  were  probably  25 
million  less  males  than  females  in  the  adult  population.  This  absolute 
difference  is  narrowing  every  year  as  the  population  ages. 

These  figures  indicate  the  impact  of  the  war  in  absolute  losses. 
You  have  the  further  impact  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
were  males,  military  and  nonmilitary,  and  the  fact  of  the  deficit  in 
births  which  is  now  being  felt. 

I  don’t  know  whether  that  completely  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  Feighan.  It  is  very  helpful. 

You  note  a  large  deficit  of  males  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  20  million  more 
women  than  men. 

Mr.  Eason.  That  is  at  the  time  of  the  census,  yes.  It  would  have 
been  larger  in  1950. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Kremlin  has  worked  out 
any  new  scientific  plan  to  close  this  gap  aside  from  the  social  problems 
it  must  create? 

Mr.  Eason.  The  only  way  you  could  close  it  literally  would  be  to 
have  immigration.  You  have  to  close  it  by  letting  time  pass.  You 
can’t  close  it  any  more  rapidly  than  that  except  by  bringing  in  people 
from  the  outside. 

Mr.  P off.  How  would  letting  time  pass  close  it?  The  life  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  the  female  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  male. 

Mr.  Eason.  Men  die  off  more  rapidly  than  women,  it  is  true;  but 
if  you  take  this  adult  group,  where  there  is  a  difference  of  20  million, 
as  they  age,  because  there  are  more  women  alive,  more  women  in 
absolute  number  will  die.  The  number  of  women  dying  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  women  alive,  by  age,  will  be  smaller,  but  the  absolute 
number  of  women  dying  in  the  older  ages  will  be  greater  than  number 
of  men  dying  in  the  older  ages  because  there  are  more  women. 

There  are  twice  as  many  women  as  men  in  the  older  ages. 

Mr.  P off.  Does  this  affect  the  ratio? 

Mr.  Eason.  It  substantially  affects  the  absolute  difference  between 
the  two,  and  therefore  the  ratio.  By  the  time  they  are  120  years  old 
the  absolute  difference  is  eliminated. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Do  you  foresee  any  prospect  of  a  population 
explosion - 

Mr.  Eason.  May  I  say  one  more  thing  which  is  really  in  answer  to 
what  you  said? 

Mr.  Feighan.  Surely. 

Mr.  Eason.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Soviets  placed  considerable 
emphasis  after  the  war  on  reducing  mortality  among  the  civilian 
population  through  public  health  measures  was  in  order  to  try  to 
recoup  some  of  the  losses  of  the  war  and  in  the  long  run  through 
lower  infant  mortality  rates. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  death  rate  displays  a  large  decline  between 
1940  and  1950 — we  have  no  figures  in  between — reflects  the  response 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  recoup  those  losses. 

It  would  not  affect  the  sex  ratio,  however. 
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Mr.  Feighan.  Do  you  foresee  any  prospect  of  a  population  explo¬ 
sion  within  the  U.S.S.R.  within  the  reasonable  future,  perhaps  a 
decade  or  so? 

Mr.  Eason.  No,  that  would  require  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
propensity  of  familes  to  have  children. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Did  I  gather  an  indication  from  you  that  the  trend 
is  toward  an  implosion  if  there  is  any  real  trend? 

Mr.  Eason.  No;  my  main  conclusion  is  that  up  to  the  present  the 
rate  of  growth  has  neither  increased  nor  decreased  significantly  from 
what  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Then  there  is  no  movement,  is  there,  from  the  rural 
areas  to  the  urban  areas? 

Mr.  Eason.  Yes. 

Mr.  Feighan.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  an  implosion. 

Mr.  Eason.  In  the  first  place  there  will  probably  be  a  decline  in 
birth  rates  because  of  the  fact  that  now  in  the  reproductive  ages  are 
those  born  during  the  war,  and  there  are  about  half  as  many  of  those 
as  there  were,  so  the  birth  rate  perhaps  will  decline  in  the  next  decade 
because  of  that,  other  things  being  equal.  In  addition  with  rural- 
urban  migration  there  will  tend  to  be  a  downward  trend. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  the  question — I  would  have  to  calculate 
this — for  the  rate  of  growth  of  population  in  the  next  10  years  to  de¬ 
cline  even  to  1  percent  a  year.  I  would  be  surprised  however,  if  it 
went  below  that. 

After  that  I  would  expect  it  to  be  fairly  stable,  something  above 
1  percent,  possibly  even  1  %. 

Chances  are  it  will  be  somewhere  between  1  and  1%  percent,  but 
unlikely  that  it  would  go  below  1  percent. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  seem  to  infer  that  the  population  growth  within 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  so  dynamic  that  the  dictatorial  rulers  of  that  empire 
do  not  now  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  mass  deportations  of  labor 
or  the  corrective  work  camps  and  compulsory  labor  practices.  Is 
that  what  you  actually  mean  when  you  say  there  is  less  pressure  to 
resort  to  radical  methods  of  labor  utilization? 

Mr.  Eason.  I  was  thinking  in  the  practical  terms  of  more  moderate 
controls.  Even  now  graduates  of  schools  of  higher  learning  and 
specialized  training  must  serve  where  they  are  sent  for  2  to  4  years, 
depending  on  -their  training.  This  is  obligatory  service.  After  that 
they  are  free  to  move. 

What  I  had  in  mind  would  be  this:  In  order  to  stem  the  return 
movement  of  people  from  Siberia,  and  to  keep  the  labor  force  there  at 
appropriate  levels,  it  is  conceivable  that  they  could  institute  a  system 
of  obligatory  service  applied  to  other  than  those  who  have  had  higher 
education. 

Mr.  Feighan.  In  other  words,  they  may  have  more  forced  west- 
ward-ho  movement,  where  persons  were  sent  there  involuntarily? 

Mr.  Eason.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  The  desire,  as  implemented  in 
the  plans,  to  develop  Siberia  is  very  evident.  They  want  to  do  this 
very  much.  They  are  putting  a  lot  of  effort  in  this  direction,  and  at 
the  academic  level  much  of  the  work  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  devoted  to  this  problem. 

The  manpower  question  centers  around  how  to  get  labor  out  there 
and  how  to  keep  them  there. 
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At  the  present  time  labor  is  free  to  move,  with  the  exception  of 
graduates,  and  therefore  the  whole  question  is  discussed  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  labor  is  free  to  move,  and  that  if  stability  and  low  turnover 
is  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  labor  enough  and  have  appropriate 
housing  and  other  things  to  keep  labor  in  the  newly  developing  areas. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  they  are  not  paid  enough,  that  is,  wage 
differentials  are  not  great  enough,  and  the  social  overhead  is  not 
sufficient,  to  stem  the  return  flow. 

People  go  out  there  with  some  expectations  and  then  after  they  have 
lived  there  a  year  or  two  they  come  back.  The  return  flow  is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  flow  out. 

At  the  moment  this  movement  is  entirely  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
My  opinion  is  that  Soviet  planners  in  general  and  manpower  specialists 
in  particular  would  prefer  to  keep  it  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  to  devise 
indirect  methods  to  achieve  objectives. 

If  the  pressure  becomes  great  enough,  however,  I  would  not  rule 
out  their  instituting  stricter  methods  to  bring  about  this  transfer. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  mean  corrective  labor  camps? 

Mr.  Eason.  Labor  camps  are  an  extreme  example  of  control. 
However,  to  use  the  camps  purely  as  an  economic  and  allocative 
device  would  put  it  on  a  different  basis  from  what  it  was  in  the 
thirties  when  it  was  primarily  a  political  institution,  although  with 
economic  implications.  I  would  not  rule  out  such  a  possibility  under 
the  Soviet  system,  but  in  the  light  of  basic  factors  having  to  do  with 
the  value  of  human  resources  at  the  present  time — that  is,  the  value 
of  the  person  economically,  which  is  considerably  more  than  it  was 
30  years  ago — the  cost  of  extreme  controls  in  the  reaction  of  people 
as  members  of  the  labor  force,  and  as  scientists  and  as  planners, 
would  be  more,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  authorities  would  be  willing 
to  bear. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  labor  to  capital  in  your  prepared  paper,  in  the  context  of 
economic  growth  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

When  you  speak  of  capital  in  that  context,  I  presume  you  mean 
monopolistic  state  capitalism  as  distinguished  from  private  enterprise 
capital.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Eason.  I  wasn’t  referring  to  the  institutions  within  which 
capital  is  developed  but  to  reproducible  physical  capital. 

Mr.  Fieghan.  What  is  your  concept  of  that?  How  would  you 
explain  the  concept  you  have  stated? 

Mr.  Eason.  What  you  are  referring  to  is  a  way  of  describing  the 
political  and  economic  institutions  and  the  nature  of  a  planned 
economic  system  versus  the  market  and  free  enterprise  system.  I 
had  in  mind  reproducible  fixed  capital,  private  equipment,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  referred  to  a  decline  in  the  agricultural  labor 
force  in  the  U.S.S.R.  between  the  years  1936  and  1937  due  to  political 
events  of  that  period. 

Would  you  briefly  summarize  what  you  mean  by  political  events  in 
that  context? 

Mr.  Eason.  I  don’t  recall  precisely  how  I  said  it.  What  I  think 
I  said,  or  meant  to  say,  is  that  in  the  statistics  I  have  examined  there 
is  such  a  decline  in  the  agricultural  labor  force,  and  I  cannot  explain 
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it  except  to  list  various  possibilities,  including,  among  others,  the  fact 
that  were  political  events  and  purges  which  involved  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  in  the  labor  camps. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  further  examination  of  the  basic  statistics 
will  reveal  that  the  answer  is  in  the  statistics  more  than  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  people  were  deported  in  some  wav. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  predicted  3-percent  annual  increase  in  the 
nonagricultural  labor  force  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  need  for  an 
absolute  decline  in  the  agricultural  labor  force. 

Are  you  predicting  that  will  happen  or  are  you  predicting  it  will 
not  happen?  It  is  not  very  clear  to  me. 

The  reason  I  ask  this:  I  cannot  see  how  the  Russian  rulers  can 
possibly  reduce  the  agricultural  labor  force  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Almost  half  of  their  labor  force  is  available  now  and  detailed  to 
agricultural  work.  They  can  still  not  produce  enough  food  to  meet 
other  than  the  most  basic  req  uirements  of  the  population  under  their 
control. 

Moreover,  the  so-called  mechanization  of  agriculture  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  been  a  big  bust.  From  time  to  time  Khrushchev  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  on  labor  drives  to  push  the  people  out  of  factories  into 
the  fields  to  bring  in  the  harvest. 

In  old  Turkestan  alone  during  the  past  2  years  an  estimated  80 
percent  of  the  farm  tractors  and  mechanized  equipment  has  broken 
down  and  is  now  totally  unusable  and  there  are  no  people  available 
to  put  the  equipment  in  a  state  of  usable  repair.  The  Russians  have 
demonstrated  they  have  been  unable  to  mechanize  their  agricultural 
programs  despite  their  loud  claims  to  the  contrary.  If  anything, 
the  Russians  are  being  forced  to  assign  a  greater  part  of  the  available 
labor  force  to  agriculture  as  a  matter  of  survival. 

That  is  why  I  wondered  about  this  and  asked  for  a  clarification 
regarding  the  3-percent  factor. 

Mr.  Eason.  You  are  really  asking  whether  I  think  they  will  solve 
the  problems  of  productivity  in  agriculture.  I  cannot  answer  that 
any  more  than  anyone  else  can. 

What  I  was  saying  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  they  want  to 
maintain  a  3-percent  rate  of  increase  in  the  nonagricultural  labor 
force.  With  every  passing  year  and  decade  the  pressure  to  release 
manpower  becomes  greater  and  greater,  such  that  there  will  have  to 
be  a  decline  in  the  agricultural  labor  force  to  maintain  a  rate  of 
increase  of  3  percent  of  the  nonagricultural. 

Whether  they  will  do  all  these  things  is  another  question. 

What  I  could  say,  and  what  follows  from  what  I  said,  is  that  from 
this  standpoint  alone  they  will  be  under  more  and  more  pressure  to 
do  something  about  raising  agricultural  productivity;  to  do  some¬ 
thing  by  way  of  channeling  more  resources  into  agriculture  than 
before,  in  the  way  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and  so  on,  by  giving  it 
greater  priority  in  terms  of  management,  by  giving  it  greater  priority 
in  terms  of  consumer  goods  and  distribution  than  before. 

There  are  two  reasons  essentially  for  raising  agricultural  produc¬ 
tivity.  One  is  to  supply  these  products  to  industry  and  the  people, 
and  the  other  is  to  release  labor  from  the  farms. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  5  to  7  percent  of  our  labor  force  in 
agriculture.  The  Soviets  have  half  of  their  force  in  agriculture. 
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While  pressures  have  been  considerable  on  the  Soviets  to  raise 
productivity,  these  will  become  more  and  more  severe  in  the  future, 
and  will  weigh  very  heavily  on  planners  to  take  agriculture  more 
seriously  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

Although  they  have  always  talked  about  the  need  to  mechanize 
agriculture  and  improve  methods  to  release  labor,  in  fact  they  have 
not  had  to  be  that  serious  about  it  because  such  a  large  percentage  of 
the  labor  force  was  in  agriculture  to  start  with. 

They  are  now  in  the  period  where  they  must  become  more  serious, 
and  10  and  20  years  from  now  they  will  have  to  be  extremely  serious 
about  this  question,  or  their  economic  growth  will  suffer. 

Mr.  P off.  I  suggest  there  may  be  another  reason  why  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  not  quite  so  anxious  to  deal  with  that  problem,  and  that  is  that  cur¬ 
rently  they  are  drawing  from  the  breadbasket  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  satellite  nations,  much  of  their  agricultural  product  and  that 
reduces  pressures  they  might  otherwise  have. 

Mr  Eason.  It  tends  to  do  this,  but  the  amount  involved  is  relatively 
small.  The  problem  of  agriculture,  as  with  other  sectors,  is  essentially 
one  of  the  internal  economic  variables. 

They  have  always  been  under  pressure  to  release  manpower  and 
raise  agricultural  productivity.  To  do  that  they  have  had  to  put 
resources  into  agriculture,  and  although  they  have  done  things  for 
agriculture — built  the  tractors  and  combines,  for  example — their 
emphasis  has  been  on  heavy  industry  and  on  defense  and  other  related 
items. 

Mr.  P off.  Military. 

Mr.  Eason.  Military.  Also  the  space  effort. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  pressure  to  do  something  about  agri¬ 
culture  will  get  greater  and  greater  (1)  to  release  manpower  to  main¬ 
tain  flow  of  adequate  labor  to  industry;  and  (2)  because  the  people 
as  every  year  goes  by  will  become  less  and  less  satisfied  with  modest 
increases  in  the  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Chelf.  They  will  get  tired  of  the  5-year  plans. 

Mr.  Eason.  If  they  do  not  produce  results  in  terms  of  living 
standards;  yes. 

Mr.  Feighan.  I  gather  from  your  paper  that  the  population 
trends  in  the  U.S.S.R.  make  it  possible  for  the  rulers  of  that  vast, 
captive  area  to  postpone  any  reforms  in  manpower  utilization.  I 
wonder  if  you  are  suggesting  that  population  rather  than  inflexible 
ideological  considerations  motivates  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  to 
determine  how  they  will  use  the  manpower  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Eason.  No.  What  I  was  saying  was  that  other  things  equal, 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  a  rate  of  population  growth  of  1.5  or 
1.7  percent,  which  is  relatively  high  by  standards  of  an  industrialized 
country,  this  gives  them  greater  freedom  to  choose  methods,  and 
tends  to  mean  less  pressure  than,  say,  a  population  growth  of  0.8  or 
0.5  percent. 

I  don’t  think  they  are  notivated  by  population  per  se  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  have  conveyed  it. 

Mr.  Feighan.  There  was  an  extremely  interesting  article  by 
Joseph  Alsop  in  the  Post  last  Friday  entitled  “Getting  Russia  Moving 
Again.”  It  gives  a  pretty  fair  analysis  of  the  economic  situation 
there.  You  perhaps  would  be  interested  in  it. 

How  optimistic  are  you  in  your  expectations  that  demographers 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  will  in  the  future  be  able  to  present  population  factors 
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and  trends  on  a  scientific  basis?  Are  you  expecting  a  change  in  the 
secret  state  character  of  the  Russian  empire? 

Mr.  Eason.  There  are  two  answers  to  that  question.  As  far  as  the 
policies  of  the  Central  Statistical  Administration  are  concerned 
regarding  release  of  data,  I  would  expect  that  the  flow  of  statistical 
information  will  continue  at  present  rates  or  even  improve.  It 
wouldn’t  surprise  me  if  they  release  even  more  in  the  future  than  they 
have  in  the  recent  past. 

The  second  question  is  whether  from  an  academic  and  scientific 
standpoint  the  analysis  of  population  trends  and  the  development  of 
points  of  view  with  respect  to  what  we  referred  to  earlier  as  the 
socialist  law  of  population  will  be  developed  by  demographers  and 
other  specialists.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  “Yes,  I  do  think  so.” 

One  gets  this  impression  from  the  Soviet  demographers  themselves. 
More  particularly,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
due  to  create  an  institute  for  demography  and  statistics,  in  order  to 
deal  with  statistical  problems  and  in  particular  the  problem  of  de¬ 
mography. 

In  the  sense  of  academic  and  scholarly  attention  to  these  questions, 
Soviets  are  only  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Feighan.  I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  you  and  I  are  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  reference  to  the  question  of  whether  the  Russians  have 
a  population  policy  or  not,  but  I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  do  have  a  hard  arid  fixed 
policy  and  it  is  not  a  new  one;  that  is,  now  new,  being  based  on 
Communist  theory. 

In  my  opinion  that  policy  involves  manmade  famines,  mass  de¬ 
portations,  slave  and  corrective  labor  camps,  genocide  against  the 
captive  populations  when  necessary,  population  scrambling  in  an 
effort  to  alter  the  enthnological  character  of  the  non-Russian  nations 
within  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  keep  the  multi¬ 
national  populations  of  the  empire  from  threateing  the  survival  of 
that  empire. 

All  those  practices  were  used  by  the  czars,  and  the  Communists, 
commissars  have  merely  perfected  them  under  the  guise  of  socialism 
and  communism.  That  may  be  called  socialist  population  policy  by 
the  uninformed  but  it  is  the  same  old  stuff  any  scholar  can  find  in 
reviewing  Russian  history. 

Mr.  Eason.  I  would  comment  by  saying  that,  on  the  basis  of  your 
summary,  it  would  be  easy  to  come  to  conclusions  about  what  might 
be  called  the  Soviet  population  policy  which  are  wide  of  the  mark. 

It  is  consistent  with  what  you  said  that  their  objective  has  been 
against  these  national  groups  per  se.  They  have  been  against  political 
opposition,  yes,  and  this  political  opposition  has  in  certain  forms  come 
from  national  groups,  and  they  have  dealt  with  it  in  very  drastic 
ways;  yes. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  say  against  particular  nations.  They  are  not 
against  them  per  se  but  they  are  against  them  as  opposing  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  Russian  empire. 

Mr.  Eason.  They  are  against  people  who  are  against  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviet  political  system  and  centralized  economic  planning. 

Mr.  Feighan.  You  would  refer  to  that,  then - 

Mr.  Eason.  It  is  so  happens  that,  because  the  country  began  with 
128  national  groups,  this  opposition  politically  came  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  national  groups.  It  seems  more  meaningful  to  me  to  say  that 
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what  they  are  against  is  political  opposition  no  matter  what  the  source, 
whether  from  Ukranians  or  any  others. 

With  128  national  groups  much  of  this  opposition  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  nationalist  opposition.  But  they  are  against  the  opposition 
and  not  against  the  national  groups  per  se.  This  is  my  point. 

Mr.  Feighan.  I  think  I  agree  with  that.  They  are  not  opposed  to 
anyone  who  will  cow-tow  to  them  and  be  subservient  to — — 

Mr.  Eason.  In  a  political  sense,  yes.  I  don’t  know  whether  this  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  but  it  means  if  these  national  groups  want  to 
maintain  their  national  character,  providing  it  does  not  have  political 
implications,  they  are  not  actively  discouraged  from  doing  so — their 
dances,  language,  and  so  on. 

You  can  travel  now  to  these  areas  and  even  in  the  school  system, 
for  example,  talk  to  teachers  who  can  hardly  speak  Russian,  even 
through  Russian  is  taught  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Feighan.  That  is  because  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  Russify 
the  non-Russians  but  it  is  a  slow  process. 

Mr.  Eason.  The  question  is  how  strongly  to  interpret  the  phrase, 
“an  attempt  to  Russify.”  They  are  instituting  political  control  and 
requiring  these  people  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  homo¬ 
genous  socialist  state  in  a  political  and  economic  sense,  but  not  with 
the  objective  of  destroying  nationality  per  se. 

Questions  of  nationality,  of  course,  in  many  respects  cannot  be 
divorced  from  political  questions.  I  am  only  emphasizing  the  dis¬ 
tinction  that  they  are  not  destroying  the  Tadzhik  as  a  Tadzhik  in 
terms  of  his  language  and  all  of  his  customs  provided  those  customs 
do  not  clash  with  the  building  of  the  Soviet,  socialist  state. 

Mr.  Feighan.  I  disagree.  I  think  not  only  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
but  also  in  some  of  the  Eastern  satellite  countries,  Hungary,  for 
example,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  Russify  the  people  by  teaching 
the  language  and  forcing  Russian  customs  on  the  people. 

Mr.  Eason.  Certainly,  if  you  can  project  the  Soviet  Union  far 
into  the  future,  differences  between  national  groups  will  be  reduced, 
if  the  Soviets  have  their  way. 

When  you  teach  every  child  the  Russian  language  and  he  knows 
part  of  his  getting  ahead  in  the  world  involves  the  use  of  Russian,  and 
that  in  many  important  ways  he  must  operate  in  the  context  of  Soviet 
standards  rather  than  Tadzhik  standards,  then  you  are  breaking  down 
national  lines  of  identification.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Feighan.  The  Russification  process. 

Mr.  Eason.  But  this  is  different  from  saying  that  great  Russians 
as  great  Russians  do  not  like  Tadzhiks  as  Tadzhiks  and  are  trying  to 
use  political  power  specifically  to  destroy  them  as  Tadzhiks. 

Mr.  Feighan.  They  have  destroyed  the  Tchechen-Ingush  as  spe¬ 
cific  nationalities  and  also  you  recall  the  Russians  took  the  Crimean 
Tartars  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  and  deported  them  to  Lord  knows 
where.  Then  they  were  against  the  Crimean  Tartars  per  se  because 
the  Russian  concept  will  not  permit  any  opposition  even  if  it  means 
genocide,  and  the  record  of  the  Russians  is  one  of  diabolical  genocide. 

Mr.  Eason.  Again  the  motivation  is  to  be  against  opposition  and 
not  purely  and  simply  against  peoples  because  they  are  of  another 
nationality.  It  turns  out  that  certain  glaring  instances  of  resistance 
were  mixed  in  with  national  groups,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to 
make  this  distinction,  In  this  precise  sense  the  Soviets  must  be 
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distinguished,  for  example,  from  the  views  of  the  Fascists,  where  race 
per  se  was  something  to  deal  with,  even  in  brutal  ways. 

Mr.  Feighan.  The  concept  of  Khrushchev  is  that  the  Russians  are 
“great”  and  “superior  people.”  That  is  why  they  call  the  non- 
Russians  the  little  Russians. 

Mr.  Eason.  This  is  an  expression  from  the  czarist  period.  1  would 
have  to  see  the  specific  context  of  Khrushchev’s  statement. 

Mr.  Feighan.  I  will  dig  up  one.  I  heard  one  just  recently. 

Further  questions? 

Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Chelf.  No,  I  think  the  chairman  has  covered  the  situation 
quite  well. 

Mr.  P off.  In  most  of  our  population  studies  the  witness  has  dealt 
with  the  question  of  internal  migration  in  one  area  to  another  and 
with  out-migration  and  in-migration. 

You  have  referred  to  the  movement  from  the  rural,  areas  to  the 
urban  areas.  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  statistics  which  you  would 
consider  reliable  concerning  voluntary  internal  migration  among  the 
members  of  the  U.S.S.R.? 

Mr.  Eason.  From  one  part  of  the  country  to  another? 

Mr.  P off.  From  one  member  to  another. 

Mr.  Eason.  You  mean  such  as  from  the  Ukraine  to  Byleorussia  or 
Siberia? 

Mr.  P off.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eason.  We  do  not  have  good  statistics  on  this  by  any  means. 
I  would  say  that  if  one  considers  all  of  the  movement  of  peoples  since 
1928,  most  of  the  movement,  leaving  out  the  war,  has  been  voluntary, 
from  farm  to  city.  Statistics  on  movement  from  republic  to  republic, 
or  by  nationalities,  are  very  poor. 

As  to  population  transfers,  including  the  movement  of  people  in 
connection  with  the  forced  labor  camps,  and  the  involuntary  move¬ 
ment  of  populations  to  other  areas  from  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  return  under  certain  conditions,  I  don’t  think  we  have  accurate 
figures  or  even  approximate  figures  on  that  except  isolated  estimates. 

Mr.  P off.  What  about  voluntary  out-migration  and  in-migration? 

Mr.  Eason.  It  took  place  voluntarily  only  during  the  war  when 
people  decided  to  go  out  with  the  Germans  and  through  other  avenues 
open  to  them. 

From  the  standpoint  of  policy  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  permitted, 
since  the  1920’s,  significant  outflow  of  people. 

Mr.  P off.  Nor  inflow. 

Mr.  Eason.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  P off.  Voluntary  immigration  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Eason.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chelf.  Do  you  remember  the  U.S.  family  that  went  there? 

Mr.  Eason.  Although  inmigrants  may  be  rejected  in  individual 
cases,  it  is  a  matter  of  policy  to  permit  inmigration. 

Mr.  P off.  Do  you  have  any  statistics  which  would  reflect  any  sub¬ 
stantial  inmigration  or  outmigration? 

Mr.  Eason.  No. 

Mr.  Chelf.  Do  you  remember  the  American  family  who  couldn’t 
stomach  it  and  then  returned? 

Mr.  P off.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  a  statistic. 

Mr.  Chelf.  They  are  letting  them  come  in. 

Mr.  Eason.  The  number  who  do  come  in  is  relatively  small. 
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Mr.  P off .  In  other  words,  the  chances  that  the  voluntary  immigra¬ 
tion  into  Russia — the  voluntary  immigration  into  Russia  is  likely  to 
be  quite  small. 

We  know  they  are  recruiting  students  from  certain  so-called  develop¬ 
ing  nations  and  bringing  them  into  Russia  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  Eason.  But  they  are  there  for  only  their  period  of  study  and 
typically  do  not  stay. 

Mr.  P off.  They  are  not  genuine  immigrants. 

Mr.  Eason.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  P off.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Dr.  Eason,  we  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
you  for  being  with  us  today  and  presenting  your  views  on  this  very 
important  question  on  the  population  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

You  mentioned  you  might  submit  an  article  for  insertion  in  the 
record. 

In  the  event  you  do  I  take  it  there  may  be  other  questions  we 
may  have  which  we  shall  submit. 

Mr.  P off.  I  want  to  echo  what  my  chairman  has  said:  the  ap¬ 
preciation  we  feel  for  the  contribution  you  have  made  to  our  study. 

Mr.  Chelf.  The  same  applies  to  me. 

Mr.  P off.  You  manifest  a  broad  knowledge  of  your  subject.  We 
know  this  represents  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  on  your  part  for 
which  we  are  grateful. 

Mr.  Chelf.  Amen. 

(Hearing  adjourned  at  12:15  p.m.) 


THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  U.S.S.R. 

(By  Warren  W.  Eason,  Syracuse  University) 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  a  paper  on  the  population  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  typically  an  exercise  in  statistical  estimation,  arising  from  the 
gross  inadequacy  of  the  scattered  primary  figures  appearing  in  Soviet 
sources.  The  results,  moreover,  entailed  wide  margins  of  error.  In 
the  early  195(ys  our  estimates  of  such  a  basic  magnitude  as  the  total 
Soviet  population  varied  within  a  range  of  some  30  million  persons, 
and  what  we  knew  about  birth  and  death  rates  was  hardly  better  than 
a  guess  on  the  basis  of  prewar  information  and  the  experience  of  other 
countries.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
interpretation  and  analysis  of  demographic  trends  in  the  Soviet  Union 
frequently  verged  on  speculation. 

More  recently  the  picture  has  changed  substantially.  Many 
primary  data  have  been  published,  culminating  in  the  final  results  of 
the  1959  Soviet  census,  just  released  in  16  volumes;  and  population 
questions  are  discussed  with  increasing  frequency  (and  clarity)  in  the 
Soviet  literature.  A  number  of  important  research  papers,  moreover, 
have  been  written  by  non-Soviet  analysts — notably  several  by 
associates  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Manpower  Research  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  appearing  in  two  sets  of  hearings  on  economic 
trends  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.1 

The  present  paper  takes  advantage  of  the  relative  luxury  of  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  statistics  on  the  Soviet  population  in  which  we 
now  find  ourselves,  by  dealing  with  data  per  se  only  in  a  very  sum¬ 
mary  form,  and  by  focusing  on  questions  of  interpretation  and  anal¬ 
ysis.  This  does  not  mean  that  available  data  are  entirely  adequate 
or  that  there  is  not  much  further  research  (and  estimation)  to  be 
done,  but  only  that  we  can  now  concentrate  on  substantive  questions 
without  undue  concern  for  the  data. 

The  substantive  questions  center  around  the  interrelationship  be¬ 
tween  the  various  demographic  variables,  on  the  one  hand,  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  political  factors,  on  the  other  hand.  One  group  of 
questions  concerns  the  way  in  which  demographic  variables  influence 
and  modify  the  process  of  economic  and  social  change  and  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  policy.  Another  group  of  questions  concerns  the  reverse 
effect;  namely,  the  extent  to  which  economic,  social,  and  political 
forces  influence  demographic  variables. 

It  will  not  be  possible  in  a  short  paper  to  deal  with  all  of  these 
questions,  or  to  relate  the  Soviet  case  systematically  to  the  large  and 
growing  body  of  literature  on  population  growth  and  economic  and 

i  J.  F.  Kantner,  “The  Population  of  the  Soviet  Union,’’  in  Joint  Economic  Committee,  “Comparisons 
of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Economies,’’ pt.  I  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1959), 
pp.  31-71;  and  J.  W.  Brackett,  “Demographic  Trends  and  Population  Policy  in  the  Soviet  Union,”  in 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  “Dimensions  of  Soviet  Economic  Power”  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1962),  pp.  487-589. 
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social  change.  But  it  should  be  possible  to  set  forth  some  of  the  main 
issues  and  thereby  clarify  the  extent  to  which  Soviet  experience  differs 
from  or  is  similar  to  that  of  other  developing  countries. 

I.  Demographic  Characteristics  of  Soviet  Population  Growth 

The  following  topics  are  dealt  with  under  this  heading:  (a)  The 
size  of  the  total  population ;  ( b )  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion;  (c)  the  birth  rate;  (d)  the  death  rate;  and  (e)  the  distribution  of 
the  population  by  age  and  sex.  The  objective  here  is  a  very  brief 
summary  of  the  principal  demographic  variables,  to  serve  as  a  frame 
of  reference  for  discussion  of  the  substantive  questions. 

a.  the  size  of  the  total  population 

With  a  population  officially  estimated  at  more  than  223  million 
persons  on  January  1,  1963  (see  table  1),  the  Soviet  Union  ranks  as 
the  third  largest  country  in  the  world,  exceeded  only  by  China  and 
India,  and  as  the  largest  of  the  industrialized  countries,  followed  by 
the  United  States,  Japan,  and  the  German  Federated  Republic. 

With  respect  to  overall  land  area,  the  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the  less 
densely  populated  countries  of  the  world,  supporting  about  10  persons 
per  square  kilometer,  compared  to  20  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  25  for 
the  United  States,  and  115  for  India — although  it  remains  a  good  deal 
less  densely  populated  than,  for  example,  Canada  (2  persons  per  square 
kilometer).  The  latter  comparison  is  important,  because  Canada 
is  second  only  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  land  area  and  lies  in  about  the 
same  general  latitude  as  the  Soviet  Union.  If  present  rates  of  growth 
of  the  Soviet  population  continue  (about  1.6  percent  per  year)  it  will 
be  some  60  years  (2020)  before  the  population  density  reaches  the 
present  level  of  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  readily  available  arable  land  for  agriculture, 
however,  the  country  has  been  characterized  (in  Imperial  Russian 
and  early  Soviet  times)  as  “overpopulated/ '  in  the  sense  that  migra¬ 
tion  from  the  farms  in  substantial  numbers  would  have  had  a  negligible 
effect  on  total  agricultural  production.  Given  the  size  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  the  crucial  factor  for  “overpopulation”  in  the  Soviet  case  is  that 
arable  land  constitutes  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  total  land  area. 
“Overpopulation,”  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  reflection  not  only  of 
acreage  and  population  but  also  of  production  techniques  and  economic 
and  social  organization.  By  conventional  criteria,  the  degree  of 
“overpopulation”  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  declined  in  the  course  of 
industrialization,  but  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  population 
(almost  half)  still  is  dependent  on  agriculture  for  a  livelihood. 
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Table  1. —  The  total  'population,  Imperial  Russia  and  the  V.S.S.R.:  Census  data 
and  Soviet  estimates ,  1801-1963;  and  series  estimated  on  the  basis  of  reported  vital 
statistics  and  other  data,  1926-55  1 

[In  thousands] 


Date 1  2 

Census  data  and 
Soviet  estimates 

Date  2 

Census  data  and 
Soviet  estimates 

Estimated 

series 

Pre- 

Soviet 

territory 

Soviet 

territory 

Prewar 

sources 

Postwar 

sources 

Based  on 
reported 
vital 
statistics 

Based  on 
adjusted 
vital 
statistics 

1801 _ 

37,  540 
40,  667 
48,  647 
56, 127 
62,  460 
68,  513 
74, 120 
84,  521 
97,  705 
117,  788 
125,  640 
131,710 
153,  768 
161,  723 
165, 138 
(168,  435) 
(169,  759) 
(169,  230) 

1926  census  .  ..  . 

147, 028 
147, 128 
150,  450 
154,  288 
157,  700 
160,  600 
163,  692 
165,  748 
168, 000 

147, 028 

147, 028 
147,  200 
150,  500 

154. 100 

157. 100 

160. 100 
163,  200 
165,  200 

147, 028 

147. 100 
149, 900 

153. 100 
155,  600 

158. 100 
160,  700 

(160,  600) 
(160,  600) 
160,  600 
162,  200 

164. 100 
167,  300 
170,  500 
170,  557 

1810 _ 

1927  _ 

1820 _ 

1928  _ 

1830 _ 

1929  _ 

8  155, 000 

1840 _ 

1930  _ 

1850 _ 

57, 076 
61,  720 
65,  208 
78,  592 
92,  822 
103,  933 
109,  593 
130, 354 
137,  403 

139,  913 
142,  588 

142,  260 
142, 472 

140,  903 

139,  701 
137, 093 
134,  276 
133,  890 
133,  467 
135, 021 

140,  619 

143,  796 

1931 _ 

1860 _ 

1932 

8  160,  700 

8  164, 000 

1870 _ 

1933  _ 

1880 _ 

1934  _ 

1890 _ 

1935  _ 

159,  400 
161,  400 
163,  600 
166,  900 
170,  400 
170,  557 
196,  300 
198,  900 
171, 000 
178,  700 
194,  500 

1897  census..  _ 

1936  _ 

1900 _ 

1937  _ 

8  166, 100 

8  169, 100 

1910 _ 

1938 

169, 000 

1913 _ 

1939 _ 

1914 _ 

1939  census 

170, 467 
193, 000 

170.  557 

8  191,  700 

1915 _ 

1940 

1916 _ 

1941 _ 

1917 _ 

1945  _ 

*  171,  700 
181, 300 
197,  400 
200,  201 
208,  826 
212,  300 
216, 100 
219,  700 
223, 000 

1918 _ 

1950 

1919 _ 

1955 

1920 _ 

1956,  Apr.  1 

1921 _ 

1959  census 

208,  826 

1922 _ 

1960  -  - 

1923 _ 

1961 _ 

1924 _ 

1962  _ 

1925 _ 

1963  _ 

1926 _ 

1  Sources  and  methods  for  data  prior  to  1959  census  are  set  forth  in  W.  W.  Eason,  “Soviet  Manpower' 
The  Population  and  Labor  Force  of  the  U.S.S.R.”  (unpublished  dissertation,  Columbia  University). 
Other  data  are  from:  1960-62,  TsSU,  “Narodnoe  khoziaistvo  S.S.S.R.  v  1961  godu”  (Moscow:  1962),  p.  8; 
1963,  Pravda,  Jan.  26,  1963. 

2  All  dates  are  Jan.  1,  except  as  indicated. 

8  July  1. 

*  1946. 


B.  THE  RATE  OF  GROWTH  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION 

In  the  more  than  100  years  since  1850,  the  population  of  Imperial 
Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  on  Soviet  territory,  has  increased  from 
57  million  to  223  million,  or  by  almost  three  times.  Allowing  roughly 
for  the  territorial  changes  of  the  1940-45  period,  this  represents  an 
average  increase  of  slightly  more  than  1  percent  per  year.  In  the 
50-year  period  prior  to  1850,  moreover,  on  Imperial  Russian  territory, 
essentially  the  same  average  rate  of  growth  of  1  percent  per  year  was 
maintained. 

A  long-run  average  growth  rate  of  1  percent  per  year  since  1801  may 
be  compared  to  a  world  average  rate  of  about  0.5  percent  per  year 
between  1750  and  1850,  and  0.8  percent  per  year  between  1850  and 
1950.  Since  Imperial  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  probably  have 
not  suffered  less  in  terms  of  wartime  population  losses  than  other 
countries,  and  since  population  emigration  (in  the  years  in  which  it  was 
permitted)  has  exceeded  immigration,  the  comparison  suggests  that 
the  peacetime  natural  rate  of  population  increase  over  the  past 
century  and  a  half  has  been  considerably  above  the  world  average. 
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This  conclusion,  based  on  census-type  data,  is  borne  out  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  vital  statistics  on  births  and  deaths  from  1801  to  1962,  re¬ 
produced  in  table  2,  according  to  which,  in  peacetime,  an  average 
rate  of  natural  increase  of  about  1.5  percent  per  year  until  World  War 
I  is  suggested. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  total  population  under  Soviet  conditions 
displays  the  following  major  phases: 

1.  The  decade  following  World  War  I  and  the  civil  war  witnessed 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  to  levels  well  above  those  of  pre- 
Soviet  times  (to  more  than  2  percent  compared  to  1.5  percent).  This 
was  due  to  a  substantial  decline  in  the  peacetime  death  rate,  and  the 
return  of  the  birth  rate  to  pre-Soviet  levels  following  the  war.  These 
relationships  reflect  a  highly  dynamic  pattern  of  population  growth 
on  the  eve  of  rapid  industrialization  (1928). 

Table  2. — Reported  birth  and  death  rates  per  thousand  population  and  percentage 
rates  of  natural  increase,  Imperial  Russia  ( Euopean  part)  and  the  U.S.S.R ., 
1801-1961  1 


Date 

Birth 

rates 

Death 

rates 

Annual 
increases 
percent 
of  total 
popula¬ 
tion 

1801-10 . . 

43.7 

27.1 

1.66 

1811-20 _ 

40.0 

26.5 

1.35 

1821-30 _ 

42.7 

27.5 

1.52 

1831-40 _ 

45.6 

33.6 

1.20 

1841-50 . 

49.7 

39.4 

1.03 

1851-60 . 

52.4 

39.4 

1.30 

1861-70 . 

51.9 

38.7 

1.32 

1871-80 _ 

49.1 

35.5 

1.36 

1881-90 _ 

48.7 

34.2 

1.45 

1891-95 _ 

49.0 

36.2 

1.28 

1896-1900 _ 

49.4 

32.4 

1.70 

1901-5 _ 

47.7 

31.0 

1.67 

1906-10 _ 

45.2 

29.0 

1.62 

1911-13 . __ 

43.3 

26.9 

1.64 

1913 _ 

43.4 

27.9 

1.55 

1914 _ 

41.0 

25.3 

1.57 

1920 _ 

29.1 

38.1 

-.90 

1921 . . 

34.1 

29.1 

.50 

1922 _ 

32. 1 

33.8 

-.17 

1923 _ 

40.5 

21.5 

1.  90 

1924 _ 

43.1 

22.0 

2.  11 

1925 . . 

44.7 

23.2 

2.15 

Date 

Birth 

rates 

Death 

rates 

Annual  increases,  percent  of 
total  population 

Consist¬ 
ent  with 
birth 
and 
death 
rates 

Annual 

average 

between 

census 

totals 

Adjusted 
for  con¬ 
sistency 
with  in- 
tercensal 
annual 
average 

1926 _ 

44.0 

20.3 

2.  37 

1927 _ 

43.4 

21.0 

2.  24 

1.90 

1928 _ 

42.2 

18.2 

2.40 

2.14 

1929 _ 

39.8 

20.3 

1.95 

1.64 

1930 _ 

39.2 

20.4 

1.88 

1.59 

1931 _ 

38.2 

19.1 

1.91 

1.65 

1932 _ 

231.0 

18.5 

1.25 

(-.03) 

1933 _ 

1.24 

(-.  03) 

1934 _ 

(-.03) 

1935 _ 

28.6 

16.3 

1.23 

'  1.  05' 

1936 _ 

32.3 

18.7 

1.36 

1.17 

1937 _ 

38.7 

17.9 

2.  08 

1.92 

1938 . . 

38.3 

17.8 

2.  05 

- 

1.90 

1939 _ 

1940 _ 

31.7 

18.3 

1.34 

1950 _ 

26.5 

9.6 

1.69 

1951 _ 

26.8 

9.6 

1.72 

1952 _ 

26.4 

9.3 

1.71 

1953 . . 

24.9 

9.0 

1.59 

1954... . . 

26.5 

8.9 

1.76 

1955 _ 

25.6 

8.4 

1.72 

1956 _ 

25.0 

7.7 

1.73 

1957 _ 

25.4 

7.8 

1.76 

1958 _ 

25.3 

7.2 

1.81 

1959 _ 

25.0 

7.6 

1.74 

1960 _ 

24.9 

7. 1 

1.78 

1961 _ 

23.8 

7.2 

1.66 

1  Sources  and  methods  for  data  prior  to  1940  are  set  forth  in  Eason,  op.  cit.,  1940-61,  “Narodnoe  Khozia- 
istvo  S.S.S.R.  v  1961,”  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

2  S.  G.  Strumilin,  ‘‘Problemy  ekonomiki  truda”  (Moscow:  1957),  p.  194. 


2.  The  period  of  rapid  industrialization  itself  has  been  characterized, 
first,  by  several  relatively  short  periods  of  precipitous  decline  in  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  population.  The  first  of  these  was  during  the 
early  1930’s,  when  for  several  years  the  population  did  not  increase 
at  all — and  may  even  have  declined.  The  second  period  of  this  type, 
of  course,  was  World  War  II,  when  the  population  declined  by  some 
27  million  persons  between  1941  and  1946. 
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3.  With  the  exception  of  these  periods,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
population  in  the  three  and  a  half  decades  since  1928  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  modest  slowing  down — from  about  2  percent  (allowing 
for  underregistration  of  births  and  deaths  in  these  years)  to  about 
1.7  percent.  At  this  rate,  the  Soviet  population  is  now  increasing 
slightly  more  rapidly  than  the  world  average  and  that  of  the  United 
States  (1.5  percent). 

Future  trends  will  depend  primarily  on  fertility  rates.  In  the 
immediate  future,  however,  there  will  be  a  dominant  effect  in  the 
relative  decline  of  the  population  of  reproductive  ages,  due  to  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  population  born  during  the  war,  when  the  birth¬ 
rate  was  low  and  infant  mortality  high.  Hypothetical  calculations 
suggest  that  this  could  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  population 
in  the  next  decade  to  1.2  or  1.3  percent  per  year.  Following  this  period 
the  pattern  of  fertility  and  changes  in  the  age  distribution  of  the 
population  may  very  well  combine  to  maintain  a  rate  of  growth  of  the 
population  which  is  close  to  1.5  percent  per  year. 

C.  THE  BIRTH  RATE 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  total  population  is  the  resultant  of  change 
in  the  pattern  of  births  and  deaths,  as  reflected  in  crude  birth  and 
death  rates.  (See  table  2.)  During  those  relatively  short,  exceptional 
periods,  just  described,  when  the  rate  of  population  growth  declined 
sharply,  the  birth  rate  was  low  and  the  death  rate  was  high.  That  is, 
during  World  War  I,  the  civil  war,  and  World  War  II,  the  birth  rate 
fell  to  probably  half  of  normal  levels;  and  for  a  few  years  in  the  early 
1930’s  there  was  also  a  sharp,  though  temporary,  decline.  These 
unique  circumstances,  in  addition  to  slowing  down  the  rate  of  growth, 
have  left  their  imprint  on  the  distribution  of  the  population  by  age 
and  sex. 

The  relatively  moderate  secular  decline  in  the  overall  growth  rate 
since  1928,  on  the  other  hand,  conceals  a  major  decline  in  both  birth 
and  death  rates.  Compared  to  more  than  40  births  per  thousand 
population  on  the  eve  of  rapid  industrialization,  the  birth  rate  has  been 
close  to  25  per  thousand  over  the  past  decade.  What  this  suggests 
as  a  process  of  economic  and  social  change  is  discussed  below. 

Measures  of  recent  fertility  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  compared  with 
other  countries  in  table  3.  According  to  the  crude  birth  rate  (at 
24.9  per  thousand  in  1960),  the  Soviet  Union  ranks  higher  than  most 
of  the  relatively  industrialized  countries,  but  lower  than  others. 
(A  number  of  major  industrializing  and  otherwise  underdeveloped 
countries  are  not  included  in  table  3  because  adequate  statistics  are 
not  available.) 

Differences  in  the  age  structure  of  the  population  can  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  the  crude  birth  rate  as  an  index  of  fertility.  In 
terms  of  the  comparison  over  time,  standardization  for  changes  in  age 
strudture  compared  to  the  1920’s  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  present  Soviet  birth  rate,  and  one  must  also  allow  for  the  under¬ 
registration  of  births  in  the  early  years.  The  fact  is,  therefore,  that 
fertility  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  probably  declined  by  more  than  that 
indicated  by  the  crude  birth  rates  in  table  2,  or  to  a  level  of  about 
one-half  that  of  35  years  ago. 
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For  comparison  with  other  countries,  a  measure  is  offered  in  table  3 
in  terms  of  the  (maternal)  gross  reproduction  rate  (GRR) — an  index 
of  births  which  gets  around  the  effect  of  age  structure,  by  relating 
the  number  of  daughters  born  to  each  woman  who  lives  through  the 
childbearing  period  (at  given  fertility  rates).  The  relative  position 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  the  GRR  is  less  than  that  indicated 
by  the  crude  birth  rate — to  the  point  where  it  is  below  that  of  some 
of  the  industrialized  countries  and  above  some  of  the  others  but  to  a 
lesser  degree. 

It  is  certainly  no  less  hazardous  to  project  fertility  trends  for  the 
Soviet  Union  than  any  other  country.  In  the  next  decade,  the  crude 
birth  rate  will  almost  certainly  decline  (it  is  reported  to  be  23.8  in  1961 
compared  to  24.9  in  1960),  as  the  depleted  age  cohorts  of  war  babies 
pass  through  the  reproductive  ages.  Overall  fertility — with  respect 
to  the  total  number  of  adult  females  in  the  population — may  also 
decline  in  the  next  decade  and  even  into  the  forseeable  future.  The 
reason  would  be  continued  rural-urban  migration — from  areas  of  rela¬ 
tively  high  to  relatively  low  fertility — and  the  modernization  of  the 
Asiatic  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  fertility  to  date  has  remained 
relatively  high.  In  the  long  run,  however,  reaching  past  1980  to  the 
year  2000  and  beyond,  the  possibility  for  rising  fertility  rates  cannot 
be  ignored,  as  housing  and  related  conditions  improve. 

D.  THE  DEATH  RATE 

Following  a  gradual  improvement  in  conditions  affecting  mortality 
between  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  and  the  eve  of  rapid  indus¬ 
trialization  in  1928  (see  table  2),  leading  to  a  decline  in  the  death  rate 
from  about  35  to  near  20  per  thousand,  the  death  rate  for  the  1930’s 
as  a  whole  appears  relatively  stable.  During  the  period  1932-34, 
however,  following  collectivization  and  including  critical  food  short¬ 
ages,  although  no  data  are  reported,  the  rate  must  have  been  very 
high,  as  suggested  by  the  recalculation  of  annual  rates  of  increase  of 
the  population  between  the  censuses. 

Beginning  in  1950,  death  rates  less  than  half  of  the  prewar  level  are 
reported.  A  death  rate  of  7.1  in  1960  (7.2  in  1962)  places  the  Soviet 
Union  ahead  of  every  other  country  listed  in  table  4. 2  The  sharp 
decline  in  the  death  rate  after  World  War  II  represents  in  large  measure 
a  genuine  improvement  in  conditions  affecting  mortality.  At  the 
same  time  the  rate  is  as  low  as  it  is,  compared  to  some  of  the  other 
countries,  partly  because  of  the  age  distribution  of  the  population. 

This  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  in  terms  of  life  expectancy  at 
birth.  Life  expectancy  in  the  Soviet  Union,  reflecting  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  conditions  affecting  mortality,  has  risen  from  32  years  (both 
sexes)  in  1896-97  to  44  in  1926-27,  48  in  1938-40  and  69  in  1958-59 
(64  for  males  and  72  for  females).3  The  relative  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  according  to  this  index,  however — which  is  not  affected  by  the 
age  distribution  of  the  population — is  considerably  below  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  crude  death  rate.  (See  table  4.)  The  same  is  seen  to  be 
true  in  terms  of  infant  mortality  rates. 

2  Death  rates  lower  than  7.1  are  reported  for  some  other  countries  (not  on  the  list),  but  these  are  typically 
very  small  countries,  with  exceptional  age  characteristics,  and  with  poor  reporting  methods. 

3  The  figure  for  1938-40  is  an  estimate  by  Lorimer,  op.  cit.,  p.  125;  others  are  Soviet  estimates,  in  “Narodnoe 
khoziaistvo  S.S.S.R.  v  1961  godu,”  op.  cit.,  p.  608. 
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Table  3 

A  COMPARISON  OF  BIRTH  RATES  AND  GROSS  REPRODUCTION  RATES t  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  AND  SELECTED  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  I960 


Birth  Rates  (per  Thousand  Population)*1 


Gross  Reproduction  Rates*3 


Costa  Rica 

Jamaica 

Panama 

Chile 

Canada 

SOVIET  UNION 

United  States 

Portugal 

Yugoslavia 

Poland 

Netherlands 

Finland 

France 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Germany  (FR) 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Germany  (DR) 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Sweden 


1*2.9 

1*2.7 

U0.9 

35.1* 

26.9 

2lu9 

23.6 

23.1* 

23.1 
22.1* 
20.8 
18.1* 
18.0 
17.8 

17.8 

17.7 
17.6 
17.3 

17.2 
17  ®2 
17.2 

16.9 

16*6 

15.9 
U*.6 

13.7 


Costa  Rica 

Panama 

Jamaica 

Chile 

Canada 

United  States 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Poland 

Norway 

France 

SOVIET  UNION 

Yugoslavia 

United  Kingdom 

Finland 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Germany  (FR) 

Czechoslovakia 

Switzerland 

Germany  (DR) 

B\ilgaria 

Sweden 

Japan 

Hungary 


3.58 

2.80 

2.23 

(1959) 

2.16 

1.90 

1.78 

1.52 

1J*7 

1.1*7 

1.38 

1.33 

1.33 

1.31 

1.29 

1.29 

1.28 

1.21* 

1.21 

1.17 

1.16 

(1959) 

1.15 

(1959) 

1.13 

(1955) 

1.12 

1.06 

O.98 

O.98 

a.  Soviet  Unions  TsSU,  Narodnoe  khozialstvo  SSSR  v  1961  godu  (Moscow 1  1962),  p.  28. 
Other*  Population  Index.  Vol.  28,  No.  3  (July,  1962),  pp.  310-312. 

b.  Soviet  Union*  Estimated  by  Brackett,  loo,  cit.,  p.  51*0. 

Other*  Population  Index.  Vol.  29,  No.  2  (April,  1963),  pp.  196-209. 

Gross  Reproduction  Rates  are  maternal  only.  “ 


A  COMPARISON  OF  DEATH  RATES,1  LIFE  EXPECTANCY  AT  BIRTH  AND  INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES* 
THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  SELECTED  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  RECENT  YEARS 
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In  fact,  one  can  judge  from  the  comparison  in  table  4,  that  the 
crude  death  rate  tends  to  relate  these  countries  inversely  according 
to  underlying  age-specific  mortality  rates,  i.e.,  those  with  a  relatively 
low  crude  death  rate  tend  to  show  a  relatively  low  life  expectancy  and 
high  infant  mortality,  whereas  the  reverse  would  be  expected.4  The 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  recent  improvements  in  conditions 
affecting  mortality  in  underdeveloped  countries  have  taken  place 
relatively  quickly,  through  the  use  of  antibiotics,  etc.,  but  that  these 
populations,  because  of  the  short  time  involved,  have  remained  rel¬ 
atively  young  in  age  distribution.  The  aging  of  the  population  that 
will  ultimately  follow  improvements  in  age-specific  mortality  (coupled 
with  lower  fertility  rates)  has  yet  to  take  place.  The  more  developed 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  where  mortality  and  fertility  have  been 
relatively  low  for  a  number  of  years,  now  support  a  relatively  old 
population,  with  consequent  inflation  of  crude  death  rates. 

It  can  be  inferred  from  this  discussion  and  the  experience  of  other 
countries  suggested  by  the  data  in  table  4,  that  age-specific  mortality 
rates  will  continue  to  decline  in  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  crude  death  rate  will  probably  rise. 

E.  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 5 

1 .  The  distribution  by  age 

The  pattern  of  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  population  by  age 
is  related  to  the  pattern  of  change  in  birth  and  death  rates,  as  sum¬ 
marized  above,  and  in  particular  to  the  incidence  of  the  several  national 
crises  beginning  with  World  War  I.  Declining  birthrates  in  and  of 
themselves  bend  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  the  population  in  the 
younger  age  groups  and  to  raise  accordingly  the  share  in  the  older  age 
groups.  Declining  infant  mortality  by  itself  tends  to  operate  in  the 
other  direction;  in  other  words,  to  have  the  same  effect  as  a  rise  in  the 
birthrate.  General  improvements  in  the  conditions  affecting  mortality 
other  than  infant  mortality  tend  to  have  a  relatively  minor  influence 
on  the  age  distribution  of  the  (corresponding)  population. 

Between  the  census  of  1897  and  1939,  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  the  population  by  broad  age  groups  were  gradual  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  directions:  A  declining  proportion  age  0  to  15,  from  40.6  to  37.7 
percent  of  the  total;  a  rising  proportion  age  16  to  59  (the  working 
ages),  from  52.5  to  55.5  percent;  and  essentially  no  change  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  age  60  and  over,  from  6.8  to  6.9  percent.  These  changes 
seem  to  be  dominated  by  the  “abnormal”  years  of  the  period,  includ¬ 
ing  World  War  I,  the  civil  war,  and  the  early  1930’s.  Except  for 
these  years,  relatively  high  birthrates  and  gradually  declining  infant 
mortality  tended  to  raise  the  proportion  of  young  people  in  the 
population. 

The  effect  of  World  War  II,  if  we  compare  1939  with  1959,  was  to 
reduce  sharply  the  proportion  age  0  to  15,  from  37.7  to  30.4  percent; 
to  increase  the  proportion  age  16  to  59,  from  55.5  to  60.2  percent;  and 
also  to  increase  the  proportion  age  60  and  over,  from  6.9  to  9.4  per- 

*  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  list  of  countries  in  table  4  does  not  include  many  of  the  countries  of 
highest  mortality  (in  Africa  and  Asia) ,  because  satisfactory  data  are  not  available.  The  notion  of  relatively 
high  and  relatively  low  in  this  discussion  has  meaning  only  with  respect  to  the  countries  on  the  list. 

«  This  section  of  the  paper  is  a  somewhat  modified  version  of  the  corresponding  section  of  a  paper  by  the 
present  author  on  the  Soviet  labor  force,  appearing  in  A.  Bergson  and  S.  Kuznets,  “Economic  Trends  in 
the  Soviet  Union”  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1963),  pp.  51-53. 
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cent.  Thus,  in  spite  of  war  losses  approaching  25  million  persons 
among  the  adult  population,  the  proportion  of  adults  age  16  to  59 
and  60  and  over  was  a  good  deal  higher  in  1959  than  1939.  The 
lower  birthrates  and  higher  infant  mortality  rates  of  the  war  out¬ 
weighed  the  effect  of  high  military  losses  and  excess  civilian  deaths. 

In  the  most  recent  years  the  growth  of  the  population  age  16  to  59 
has  been  dominated  by  the  entry  of  age  groups  born  during  the  war, 
when  the  birth  rate  was  low  and  infant  mortality  high.  According  to 
the  estimates  and  projections  of  Brackett,  the  pattern  of  absolute 
increase  of  the  population  age  16  to  59  takes  the  following  form:6 


Year: 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


Increase  during 
year 

2,400,000 
1,900,000 
1,  600,  000 
200,  000 
-600,000 
-400,  000 
700,  000 
1,  200,  000 
1,  200,  000 
1,  600,  000 
1,  600,  000 


One  effect  of  these  changes  is  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the 
population  age  16  to  59  from  60.2  percent  of  the  total  in  1959  to  about 
57  percent  in  1965. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  by  age  groups  after  1965  depends 
significantly  on  what  is  assumed  with  respect  to  fertility  rates.  The 
proportion  of  the  population  age  60  and  over,  however,  will  probably 
increase  to  one  degree  or  another,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  by  1975 
it  will  be  roughly  equal  to  that  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 


2.  The  sex  ratio 

It  is  statistically  correct  and  undoubtedly  valid  in  other  respects 
to  say  that  the  burden  of  the  Soviet  revolution  and  the  building  of  an 
industrialized  Socialist  state  (if  we  include  its  defense  in  this  category) 
fell  much  more  heavily  on  males  than  females.  At  the  time  of  the 
1897  census  there  were  approximately  the  same  number  of  males  as 
females  in  the  population,  or  a  sex  ratio  of  99  males  per  100  females. 
By  1926,  reflecting  World  War  I  and  the  civil  war,  there  were  5 
million  fewer  males  than  females,  or  a  sex  ratio  of  94.  By  1939,  as  a 
result  of  the  conditions  of  the  early  1930’s,  there  were  7  million  fewer 
males  than  females,  and  the  sex  ratio  had  declined  to  92,  although 
under  normal  conditions  it  would  have  increased. 

The  effect  of  World  War  II  on  the  sex  ratio  in  the  Soviet  population 
staggers  the  imagination.  The  1959  census  reports  114.8  million 
females  and  94  million  males,  indicating  an  absolute  deficit  of  20.8 
million  males.  By  calculating  backward  according  to  published 
birth  rates  and  certain  assumptions  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
mortality  by  sex,  it  may  be  estimated  that  as  of  1950  there  were  about 
25  million  fewer  males  than  females  in  the  adult  population,  for  a  sex 
ratio  in  the  total  population  close  to  80  males  per  100  females. 

It  mav  be  inferred  from  these  and  other  estimates  for  1950  7  that 

V/ 


6  Brackett,  loc.  cit.,  p.  521.  His  figures  actually  refer  to  males  age  16  to  59  and  females  age  16  to  54. 

7  The  method  for  these  estimates  of  war  losses  is  set  forth  in  W.  W.  Eason,  *  ‘  The  Soviet  Population  Today: 
An  Analysis  of  the  First  Results  of  the  1959  Census,"  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  37,  No.  4,  July  1959,  pp.  603-604. 
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population  war  losses  of  both  a  civilian  and  military  nature  were 
borne  to  a  large  degree  by  males.  An  estimated  45  million  total  war 
losses  comprises  25  million  persons  who  were  alive  in  1940  and  who 
would  not  have  died  if  there  had  not  been  a  war,  and  20  million  persons 
who  would  have  been  born  and  survived.  Of  the  25  million  excess 
deaths  other  than  among  infants,  no  more  than  10  million  can  be 
accounted  for  as  males  in  military  service,  leaving  a  total  of  15  million 
excess  civilian  deaths,  of  which  11  million  were  males  and  4  million 
females.  The  cause  or  combination  of  causes  that  might  explain  why 
three  times  as  many  males  as  females  died  outside  the  military  service 
during  and  after  the  war,  over  and  above  the  number  who  would  have 
died  under  normal  conditions,  are  considered  elsewhere.8 

The  male  deficit  is  now  confined  to  the  population  about  35  years  of 
age  and  over.  Barring  war  or  other  period  of  turmoil,  the  male 
deficit  as  a  major  social  and  economic  problem  should  lessen.  But  the 
deficit  will  in  all  probability  not  be  entirely  eliminated,  because  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  in  other  countries,  even  under  peacetime  conditions, 
life  expectancy  for  females  exceeds  that  for  males.  (See  table  4.) 

II.  The  Implications  of  the  Demographic  Characteristics  of 
Soviet  Population  Growth  for  Economic  Development 

Interrelationships  between  demographic  variables  and  economic 
and  social  factors  call  forth  a  wide  range  of  analytical  questions  rele¬ 
vant  to  countries  in  various  stages  of  economic  development  and  with 
differing  economic  and  political  systems.  In  light  of  the  particular 
objectives  of  economic  development  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  fact 
that  development  has  already  progressed  rapidly,  it  will  be  appropriate 
if  we  take  a  relatively  broad  and  sweeping  view  of  the  subject,  in¬ 
cluding  the  past  and  present  as  well  as  the  future.  This  will  do  some 
violence  to  the  subtleties  of  many  of  the  questions,  and  also  force  us  to 
omit  a  number  of  questions  altogether,  but  it  will  serve  to  keep  the 
broad  and  basic  dimensions  of  a  rapidly  changing  picture  in  view. 

Questions  under  the  present  heading  concern  the  way  in  which 
demographic  variables  influence  and  modify  the  process  of  economic 
and  social  change  and  the  formulation  of  policy.  If  we  confine 
ourselves  to  those  demographic  characteristics  of  Soviet  population 
growth  summarized  above — i.e.,  to  the  size  and  pattern  of  growth 
of  the  population  and  the  distribution  by  age  and  sex — then  the 
demographic  variables  may  be  thought  of  as  exerting  their  influence 
on  economic  and  social  change  largely  through  the  medium  of  broad 
quantitative  relationships  between  human  resources  and  other  re¬ 
sources  in  the  production  process.  In  oversimplified  terms,  it  is  a 
question  of  the  relative  supply  of  human  resources  vis-a-vis  natural 
resources  (including  land)  and  capital  resources,  and  of  the  changes 
in  supply  over  time;  and  it  is  a  question  of  the  difference  this  makes 
for  production  and  distribution  and  the  achievement  of  rapid  eco¬ 
nomic  growth — given  the  nature  of  the  economic  and  political  system. 

By  dealing  with  broad  quantitative  relationships,  we  are  confining 
ourselves  to  only  certain  aspects  of  the  human  factor  in  economic 
development.  Equally  important  are  the  “qualitative”  aspects, 
embodied  in  levels  of  education  and  experience  and  the  attitudes  of 
the  population  toward  work;  the  “locational”  aspects,  whereby  the 


8  Idem. 
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population  can  be  variously  categorized  by  area,  industry,  occupation, 
etc.;  and  the  “institutional”  aspects,  which  determine  the  effectiveness 
with  which  human  resources  are  joined  to  the  production  process  on 
the  job.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  on  some  of  these  “qualita¬ 
tive,”  “locational”  and  “institutional”  dimensions  of  the  human 
contribution  to  economic  development,  but  only  insofar  as  they  can 
be  shown  to  be  influenced  by,  or  have  an  influence  on,  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  population  in  “quantitative”  terms. 

A.  PRESSURES  OF  POPULATION  ON  OTHER  RESOURCES 

On  the  eve  of  rapid  industrialization  (1928),  as  we  have  indicated, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  relatively  sparsely  populated  with  respect  to 
overall  land  area  and  realtively  densely  populated  with  respect  to 
arable  land,  and  the  population  was  increasing  at  a  relatively  rapid 
rate.  Discussion  of  the  pressures  of  population  on  other  resources, 
under  these  conditions,  must  deal  with  the  question  of  both  under¬ 
population  and  overpopulation,  and  also  with  the  possibility  of  a 
population  explosion. 

The  elements  of  a  population  explosion,  it  should  be  noted,  were 
present  at  the  start  of  rapid  industrialization:  the  death  rate  had 
already  declined  from  about  30  per  thousand  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  to  about  20  per  thousand  in  the  late  1920’s;  the  birth  rate  was 
high  and  unchanged;  and  the  rate  of  natural  increase  of  the  population 
was  2  percent  or  more,  compared  to  1.5  percent  during  the  pre-Soviet 
period.  If  these  trends  had  continued  during  rapid  industrialization — 
and  also  if  there  had  been  no  war — the  rate  of  population  increase 
might  have  reached  2.5  or  3  percent.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
population  would  now  be  more  than  300  million,  rather  than  some  223 
million,  and  the  age  structure  of  the  population  would  be  inclined  more 
toward  the  younger  (unproductive)  elements  than  has  actually  been 
the  case. 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  average  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  (and 
labor  force)  since  1928  has  been  much  lower  than  that  projected  on  the 
basis  of  preindustrialization  rates.  Primarily  because  of  World  War 
II  and  the  difficulties  of  the  early  1930’s,  but  also  because  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  greater  secular  decline  in  fertility  rates  than  mortality  rates,  the 
average  rate  of  population  increase  on  comparable  territory  since  1928 
has  been  about  0.8  percent  per  year. 

This  is  considerably  below  the  natural  rate  of  increase  just  before 
rapid  industrialization  (about  2  percent)  and  during  the  latter  decades 
of  the  Imperial  Russian  period  (about  1.5  percent).  However,  it  is 
only  slightly  below  the  long-term  average  annual  rate  of  about  1 
percent  since  1801,  which  takes  into  account  all  factors  affecting 
population  growth  (including  wars,  etc.). 

Two  conclusions  follow  from  these  statistics:  (1)  The  Soviet  Union 
has  not  experienced  the  population  explosion  that  was  inherent  in  the 
pattern  of  population  growth  just  before  rapid  industrialization. 
(2)  Nevertheless,  population  growth — despite  wars  and  secular 
change — has  been  relatively  dynamic  compared  to  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  far  as  the  demographic  side  of 
the  picture  is  concerned,  has  been  spared  the  pressures  of  persistent 
overpopulation  with  respect  to  arable  land;  and  at  the  same  time, 
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prospects  for  population  growth  are  such  that  the  long-run  objective 
of  the  development  of  the  whole  country  will  not  be  seriously  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  constraints  of  underpopulation. 

Overpopulation  with  respect  to  rural  or  agricultural  areas  was  po¬ 
tentially  a  serious  problem  in  1928,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  whole  is  not  densely  populated,  because  arable  land  con¬ 
stitutes  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  total  land  area,  and  because  there 
was  already  a  surplus  agricultural  population  of  some  10  to  20  per¬ 
cent.9  The  fact  that  the  rate  of  population  growth  declined  after 
1928  tended  to  reduce  this  surplus,  or  at  least  prevented  it  from  becom¬ 
ing  more  serious,  and  thereby  tended  to  remove  one  important  obstacle 
to  raising  overall  labor  productivity. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the  population  had  increased  after 
1928  at  the  explosive  rates  of  2.5  to  3  percent  per  year?  The  pressure  of 
human  resources  on  arable  land  resources  would  have  been  greater; 
but  whether  this  would  have  led  to  a  radically  different  pattern  of 
utilization  of  human  resources  is  difficult  to  say.  Even  under  present 
conditions — following  the  reduction  of  the  surplus  population  in 
agriculture  along  the  lines  described — labor-intensive  methods  are 
still  very  much  in  evidence  in  agriculture,  and  productivity  is  lower 
than  in  many  other  comparable  industrialized  countries;  and  almost 
half  of  the  total  labor  force  is  still  in  agriculture.  If  population  growth 
had  not  declined,  the  surplus  of  manpower  in  agriculture  might  have 
required  more  drastic  and  far-reaching  methods  for  its  effective 
utilization  toward  the  objective  of  rapid  economic  growth;  and  the 
period  of  time  during  which  conditions  of  an  abundance  of  manpower 
at  relatively  low  levels  of  efficiency  would  have  prevailed — a  period 
only  now  coming  to  an  end — would  have  been  longer. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  what  of  the  elements  of  underpopula¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  overall  land  area  during  these  years?  Clearly,  if 
Soviet  policy  had  dictated  the  balanced  development  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  from  the  earliest  years  of  rapid  industrialization,  then 
human  resources — as  well  as  the  basic  components  of  social  overhead 
(housing,  etc.)  necessary  to  support  these  resources  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  country — would  have  been  in  short  supply.  And  the 
organizational  and  institutional  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  a  program  of  population  migration  and  settlement  would  have 
been  different  (in  kind  as  well  as  degree)  from  those  which  were  ac¬ 
tually  in  effect. 

The  fact  is  that  population  migration  into  eastern  Siberia  and  the 
Soviet  Far  East,  as  well  as  Soviet  central  Asia,  has  been  on  a  relatively 
modest  scale  during  the  first  30  years  of  rapid  industrialization  com¬ 
pared,  for  example,  to  the  degree  of  rural-urban  migration  in  the  older 
areas  of  European  Russia.  (And  a  certain  amount  of  what  did  take 
place  resulted  from  the  politically  motivated  transfers  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  labor  force  during  the  late  1930’s,  1940’s,  and  early  1950’s, 
entailing  living  and  working  conditions  that  were  far  from  adequate.) 
Only  in  recent  years  has  the  development  of  these  underpopulated 
regions  become  a  matter  of  some  priority  in  national  economic 
planning. 

•  N.  Baster,  “Agricultural  Overpopulation  in  the  U.S.S.R.,”  unpublished  essay  written  for  the  certificate 
of  the  Russian  Institute,  Columbia  University.  According  to  the  Soviet  sources  referred  to  in  this  essay, 
there  was  a  surplus  in  agriculture  with  respect  to  production  at  the  then  existing  levels  of  technology,  assum¬ 
ing  some  full-time  equivalent  labor  force  as  the  number  necessary  for  production. 
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The  demand  for  labor  in  these  areas  is  now  greater  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past— and  will  continue  at  a  high  rate.  In  the  long  run,  and 
in  the  most  basic  sense,  supply  must  come  either  from  the  transfer 
of  manpower  already  employed  in  other  areas  of  the  country,  or  from 
the  net  increase  in  the  total  labor  force,  which  is  essentially  synon¬ 
ymous  with  the  net  increase  in  the  population  of  working  ages. 
Whether  supply  is  in  fact  forthcoming  to  these  areas  is  dependent,  of 
course,  on  much  more  than  simple  availability  in  quantitative  terms; 
it  is  dependent  on  the  whole  range  of  policies  and  practices  which 
affect  labor  mobility.  The  point  is  that  dynamic  population  growth 
provides  a  heretofore  underpopulated  country  with  a  greater  range  of 
alternatives  in  the  joining  of  the  supply  of  human  resources  to  a 
rapidly  increasing  demand;  or,  in  other  words,  it  lessens  the  pressure 
to  resort  to  radical  changes  in  methods  affecting  labor  utilization  in 
order  to  release  labor  from  existing  jobs  and  areas. 

In  this  sense,  a  dynamic  rate  of  natural  increase  of  the  population 
has  the  same  implications  for  the  ultimate  development  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  whole,  that  a  high  rate  of  population  immigration  did 
for  the  United  States.  It  provides  a  growing  manpower  base  neces¬ 
sary  (but  not  sufficient)  for  the  exploitation  and  utilization  of  a 
broad  expanse  of  territory. 

To  summarize  this  discussion  of  the  pressure  of  population  on  other 
resources,  we  may  note  that  the  Soviet  case  presents  a  more  complex 
and  divergent  set  of  circumstances  than  are  usually  found  in  one 
country.  In  one  sense,  the  elements  of  overpopulation  have  been 
present;  and  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  this  pressure  in  the  course 
of  economic  development,  the  Soviets  have  been  aided  by  a  rate  of 
growth  of  the  population  well  below  that  projected.  In  another 
sense,  the  country  has  been  underpopulated,  but  by  postponing, 
in  effect,  a  serious  attempt  to  develop  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
Soviets  have  permitted  the  continuing  increase  in  the  population  at 
substantial  (if  not  excessive)  rates  to  provide  them  with  the  necessary 
population  base. 

The  different  implications  of  underpopulation  and  overpopulation 
for  economic  development  must  be  understood.  A  relatively  under¬ 
populated  country,  if  it  is  to  experience  balanced  economic  growth 
over  the  country  as  a  whole,  must  move  the  more  quickly  (a)  to 
introduce  capital  intensive  and  laborsaving  methods  of  production, 
involving  high  levels  of  technology;  (6)  to  raise  the  quality  of  the 
labor  force  to  levels  implied  by  complex  technology  and  organiza¬ 
tional  forms;  and  (c)  to  develop  more  sophisticated  methods  of 
management,  for  the  effective  joining  of  human  resources  to  the 
work  process. 

A  relatively  overpopulated  country  is  permitted  different  degrees 
of  emphasis,  direction,  and  timing,  although  the  end  result  is  in  many 
respects  the  same.  Initially  it  can  rely  on  more  labor  intensive 
(and  capital  saving)  methods  of  production;  it  can  proceed  with 
raising  the  quality  of  the  labor  force  at  a  slower  pace ;  and  methods  of 
management  can,  for  the  time  being,  be  less  efficient — all  of  this, 
essentially  because  the  resource  being  “wasted”  thereby  (labor)  is 
relatively  cheap. 

In  both  cases,  after  sufficient  passage  of  time,  the  process  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  through  the  growth  of  capital  stock  and  tech¬ 
nology,  and  the  resulting  rise  in  the  productivity  of  labor,  serves  to 
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raise  the  economic  value  of  human  resources.  As  a  continuing  process 
in  time,  therefore,  the  costs  of  waste  in  the  utilization  of  human 
resources  become  more  apparent,  and  the  need  to  develop  enlightened 
manpower  policies  more  urgent.  Other  things  equal,  the  under¬ 
populated  country  in  the  course  of  economic  development  feels  this 
pressure  sooner  than  the  overpopulated  country- — because  in  the 
underpopulated  country  labor  is  initially  scarce  with  respect  to  its 
utilization  vis-a-vis  natural  resources  and  land. 

In  the  first  decades  of  rapid  economic  development  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  forces  of  overpopulation  dominated  those  of  under¬ 
population,  because  of  the  decision  to  focus  the  major  share  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  country. 
The  approach  to  manpower  problems,  therefore,  reflected  the  relative 
abundance  of  human  resources  vis-a-vis  capital  and  (arable)  land 
resources,  and  the  fact  that  labor  was  (economically)  cheap. 

At  the  present  time — -and  looking  to  the  future — -there  is  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  labor  is  becoming  more  valuable  as  an 
economic  resource.  Its  value  is  increasing  as  the  natural  result  of 
the  process  of  economic  development,  which  effects  basic  changes  in 
the  proportionate  relationships  between  human  resources  and  other 
resources.  An  important  and  critical  outcome  of  these  changing 
forces  is  the  reconsideration  of  manpower  policies  in  the  direction  of 
utilizing  the  given  labor  force  more  effectively. 

B.  IMPLICATIONS  OF  POPULATION  STRUCTURE 

We  have  suggested  that  in  terms  of  overall  quantitative  relation- 
ships  between  human  resources  and  other  resources,  Soviet  economic 
development  is  presently  passing  through  a  fundamental  stage  of  tran¬ 
sition — from  a  period  in  which  human  resources  were  relatively  abun¬ 
dant  and  cheap,  to  a  period  in  which  the  rising  economic  value  of  the 
human  factor  of  production  places  a  rising  premium  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  sophisticated  manpower  policies. 

It  is  possible  to  see  in  the  availability  of  abundant  human  resources 
(i.e.,  overpopulation)  in  the  early  decades  of  rapid  industrialization, 
a  particular  benefit  to  Soviet  planners.  The  benefit  lies  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  postponing  the  development  of  a  more  enlightened  man¬ 
power  program  designed  to  economize  human  resources.  It  enables 
the  planners  and  administrators  (and  factory  directors)  to  rely  on 
sheer  numbers  of  people — at  low  levels  of  efficiency — to  supply  the 
bulk  of  the  human  contribution  to  production,  while  concentrating 
attention  on  other  problems  attending  the  early  phases  of  industrial¬ 
ization.  It  enables  the  planners  to  use  the  development  of  industry 
and  the  growth  of  the  industrial  labor  force  as  much  as  a  school  for 
indoctrinating  labor  into  the  industrial  way  of  life,  as  a  contribution 
to  raising  current  levels  of  productivity. 

In  a  closely  related  way,  the  structure  of  the  population  (and  labor 
force)  has  also  given  the  planners  wider  latitude  to  base  development 
policies  in  the  early  decades  on  the  use  of  mass  labor  at  relatively  low 
levels  of  efficiency.  This  may  be  seen  if  we  briefly  examine  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  labor  force  by  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  occu¬ 
pations,  and  the  distribution  of  the  population  by  age. 
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1.  The  distribution  of  the  labor  force  by  agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
occupations  10 

From  absolute  data  in  table  5,  and  the  percentage  rates  of  increase 
in  table  6,  several  observations  may  be  made  about  the  pattern  of 
growth  and  redistribution  of  the  labor  force  between  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural  occupations  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

Table  5. —  The  labor  force,  by  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  occupations, 
U.S.S.R.,  1925-59,  and  United  States  of  America,  1820-1960  1 


Date  2 

U.S.S.R.3 

United  States  of  America 

Labor  force  (in  thousands) 

Percent 

Labor  force  (in  thousands) 

Percent 

Total 

Nonagri¬ 

cultural 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Nonagri¬ 

cultural 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Total 

Nonagri¬ 

cultural 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Nonagri¬ 

cultural 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

1820 . 

2, 881 
3, 932 
5,  420 
7,  697 
10, 533 
12, 925 
17,  392 
23, 318 
29, 073 
37, 371 
42, 434 

812 
1,159 
1,700 
2,795 
4, 325 
6,075 
8, 807 
13, 380 
18, 161 
25, 779 
30, 985 

2, 069 
2,773 
3,  720 
4,902 
6, 208 
6, 850 

8,  585 

9,  938 
10, 912 
11,  592 
11, 449 

28.2 

29.5 
31.4 

36.3 
41.1 
47.0 

50.6 

57.4 

62.5 
69.0 
73.0 

71.8 

70.5 

68.6 
63.7 

58.9 
53.0 

49.4 
42.6 

37.5 
31.0 
27.0 

1830. . 

1840 . 

1850. . 

1860 . . 

1870 . 

1880 . . 

1890 . 

1900 . . 

1910 . . 

1920 . 

1925 . 

81, 200 
82, 300 
84,  500 
84,  200 
86, 100 

87,  400 
89,  500 
88, 000 

88,  600 
88, 800 
89, 100 
89,  300 
90, 900 
89,  600 
89,  700 
89,  800 

100, 800 
(97,  000) 
109, 000 

11, 800 

13. 500 
12, 800 
14,  500 

15. 500 

16. 400 
18, 100 

21. 400 

24. 100 
26, 000 
25, 900 

27. 100 
28, 600 
32, 600 
34, 700 
34, 800 
40,  800 

(43, 000) 
56, 200 

69, 400 
68,  800 

71. 700 

69. 700 

70,  600 

71,  000 
71,  400 
66,  600 
64,  500 
62, 800 

63. 200 

62. 200 
62, 300 
57, 000 
55,  000 
55, 000 
60, 000 
(54, 000) 
52, 800 

14.5 

16.4 

15.1 

17.2 
18.0 
18.8 

20.2 
24.3 

27.2 

29.3 
29.1 

30.3 

31.5 

36.4 

38.7 

38.8 

40.5 
44.3 

51.6 

85.5 

83.6 
84.9 
82.8 
82.0 
81.2 
79.8 

75.7 

72.8 

70.7 

70.9 

69.7 

68.5 

63.6 

61.3 
61.2 
59.5 

55.7 

48.4 

1926 . 

1926  * . 

1927 . . 

1928.. . 

1929 . . 

1930 . . 

48, 830 

38, 358 

10,  472 

78.6 

21.4 

1931 . 

1932 . . 

1933 . . 

1934 _ 

1935 . . 

1936 . . 

1937 . 

1938 . 

1939  4 . . . 

1940 . 

52, 148 
58, 600 

42, 986 
50, 500 

9,162 
8, 100 

82.4 

86.2 

17.6 

13.8 

1950 . 

1959  4 . 

1960 . 

71,  000 

66, 000 

5, 000 

92.9 

7.1 

1  U.S.S.R.  data  for  1939  and  1959  are  from  table  9,  below.  Data  for  other  years  are  from  Eason,  op.  cit., 
appendix  tables  K-l  and  K-2,  with  “discrepancies  in  derivation”  distributed  between  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural  categories  in  proportion  to  that  implied  for  1938  by  the  1939  census  data.  United  States 
data  are  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  “Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1789-1945”  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1949),  p.  63,  and  “Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,”  1960,  p.  91. 

2  Dates  are  midyear  except  census  dates. 

2  Territory  for  1925-39  is  Soviet  as  of  early  1939,  and  for  1940-60,  present  territory. 

4  Census  dates. 


10  This  section  of  the  paper  is  a  somewhat  modified  version  of  the  corresponding  section  of  a  paper  by  the 
present  author  on  the  Soviet  labor  force,  appearing  in  Bergson  and  Kuznets,  op.  cit.,  pp.  76-80. 
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Table  6. — Average  annual  'percentage  rates  of  increase  of  the  nonagricultural  labor 
force ,  selected  periods ,  U.S.S.R.,  1926-59 ,  and  United  States  of  America ,  1820- 
1960  i 


U.S.S.R.: 

1926-39 _ 8.  7 

1940-50 _  .  5 

1950-59 _ 3.  0 

1926-34 _ 9.  2 

1934-39 _  7.  7 

United  States  of  America: 

1820-30 _ 3.  6 

1830-40 _ 3.  9 

1840-50 _  5.  1 

1850-60 _ 4.  4 


1  Derived  from  data  in  table  5. 


United  States  of  America — Con. 


1860-70 _ 3.4 

1870-80 _ 3.  8 

1880-90 _ 4.3 

1890-1900 _ 3.  1 

1900-10 _ 3.  6 

1910-20 _  1.  9 

1920-30 _ 2.  2 

1930-40 _  1.  2 

1940-50 _  1.  2 

1950-60 _  1.9 


(а)  The  overall  rate  of  increase  of  the  nonagricultural  labor  force 
since  1928  appears  relatively  high,  but  it  shows  wide  variation  among 
the  various  subperiods.  The  rate  of  increase  of  8.7  percent  per  year 
between  1928  and  1939  is  greater  than  for  any  10-year  period  in  the 
United  States  since  1820.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  3  percent 
per  year  between  1950  and  1959  is  less  than  in  the  United  States  for 
any  decade  before  about  1910.  The  increase  of  only  0.5  percent  per 
year  between  1940  and  1950,  of  course,  reflects  the  war. 

(б)  The  percentage  distribution  of  the  labor  force  between  agri¬ 
cultural  and  nonagricultural  occupations  has  also  changed  more 
rapidly  than  in  other  countries.  Restricting  the  comparison  to 
countries  where  the  preindustrialization  data  indicate  a  proportion 
of  the  population  in  agricultural  occupations  of  70  percent  or  more 
(in  1928  in  the  Soviet  Union  it  was  82  percent),  using  10-year  intervals, 
and  beginning  with  the  earliest  data  available  for  the  other  countries, 
the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  in  agricultural  occupations  declined 
to  below  50  percent  in  the  course  of  3  decades  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
took  4  decades  for  Sweden,  5  for  the  United  States,  6  for  Japan,  and 
10  for  France.11 

(c)  Despite  the  rapid  rates  of  change  away  from  agriculture  in 
overall  terms,  only  during  1930-33,  1936-37,  and  1940-50  was  there 
an  absolute  decline  in  the  agricultural  labor  force.  The  first  of  these 
periods  is  associated  with  the  collectivization  drive,  food  shortages, 
and  population  losses,  and  may  also  reflect  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  attending  primary  school.  The  decline  between  1936 
and  1937  appears  in  the  collective  farm  labor  force  and  is  largely 
unexplained,  except  perhaps  by  the  political  events  of  the  time.  The 
decline  between  1940  and  1950  is  related  to  the  war,  and  if  annual 
data  were  available  the  decline  might  be  restricted  to  a  shorter  time 
period. 

In  the  other  years,  i.e.,  for  1925-29,  1934-36,  1937-39,  and  1950- 
59,  the  absolute  change  in  the  agricultural  labor  force  was  negligible. 
This  trend  during  normal  years  raises  some  questions  as  to  the  forces 
at  work  under  Soviet  conditions  in  the  fulfillment  of  demands  for 
nonagricultural  labor  out  of  agricultural  labor  reserves.  Even  allow¬ 
ing  for  an  increase  in  cropped  plowland  of  about  20  percent  between 


ii  S.  Kuznets,  “Quantitative  Aspects  of  the  Economic  Growth  of  Nations:  II.  Industrial  Distribution 
of  National  Product  and  Labor  Force,”  Economic  Development  and  Cultural  Change,  supplement  to 
vol.  V,  No.  4,  July  1957,  pp.  82  ff. 
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1932  and  1937  and  30  percent  (on  comparable  territory)  between  1940 
and  1959,  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  nonagricultural  labor 
force  for  most  years  since  1928  could  be  provided  essentially  out  of 
the  net  increase  in  the  total  labor  force,  does  not  present  the  image  of 
an  economy  sorely  pressed  to  find  manpower  resources  for  redistribu¬ 
tion  in  the  direction  of  nonagricultural  employment.  And  even 
after  30  years,  including  wartime  population  losses,  48  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force  (and  53  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force)  remains  in 
agricultural  employment. 

The  explanation  lies  essentially  in  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
the  labor  force  in  agricultural  occupations  at  the  start  of  rapid  indus¬ 
trialization  was  so  high  (82  percent).  The  underlying  relationship  is, 
that —  for  a  given  rate  of  growth  of  the  total  labor  force — the  higher 
the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  in  agriculture,  the  greater  can  be  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  nonagricultural  labor  force  for  a  given 
change  in  the  agricultural  labor  force.  Take  the  case  where  the  total 
labor  force  increases  by  1.5  percent  per  year,  and  the  agricultural  labor 
force  remains  constant.  In  this  case,  if  we  assume  for  illustrative 
purposes  that  the  agricultural  labor  force  is,  successively,  85,  50,  and 
15  percent  of  the  total,  then  the  possible  percentage  increase  in  the 
nonagricultural  labor  force  declines  sharply: 

Possible  annual 
'percentage  increase 

......  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  i  in  nonagricultural 

Agricultural  labor  force  percent  of  total:  labor  force 


85  percent _  10.  0 

50  percent _  3.  0 

15  percent _  1.  7 


Thus,  in  the  early  years  of  rapid  industrialization  (1938-39),  even 
though  the  total  labor  force  increased  slowly  (0.5  percent  per  year),  a 
relatively  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  the  nonagricultural  labor  force 
took  place  (8.7  percent  per  year)  with  a  relatively  modest  decline  in 
the  agricultural  labor  force  (1.8  percent  per  year). 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  in 
agriculture  is  about  50  percent  and  the  total  labor  force  is  increasing 
at  about  1.5  percent  per  year,  a  much  smaller  rate  of  increase  of  the 
nonagricultural  labor  force  (3  percent  per  year)  is  taking  place  at  the 
same  time  that  the  agricultural  labor  force  is  remaining  about  constant. 

In  the  future  a  rate  of  increase  of  3  percent  per  year  in  the  non¬ 
agricultural  labor  force  can  be  maintained  only  if  there  is  an  absolute 
decline  in  the  agricultural  labor  force.  (It  will  be  seen  that  such  a 
decline  took  place  in  the  United  States  after  about  1910.)  If  the 
Soviets  intend  to  maintain  the  3-percent  rate — a  rate  that  has  been 
in  effect,  on  the  average,  since  1950  and  is  projected  to  1970  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  achievement  of  the  first  10  years  of  the  20-year 
program  of  the  Communist  Party — then  the  problem  of  raising  labor 
productivity  on  the  farms,  in  order  to  release  labor  for  industry, 
will  become  much  more  serious  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 
Beginning  about  1970 — when  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  in 
agricultural  occupations  drops  to  40  percent  or  less  (approximating 
the  United  States  about  1895) — we  can  expect  the  pressures  on  the 
Soviets  to  raise  labor  productivity  through  measures  increasing  the 
efficiency  with  which  labor  is  allocated  and  utilized  on  the  job,  to 
become  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority. 
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3.  The  age  distribution  of  the  population 

There  are  essentially  two  ways  in  which  the  pattern  of  change  in 
the  age  distribution  of  the  Soviet  population  has  tended  to  affect 
economic  development. 

The  first  is  derived  from  the  persistence  of  a  relatively  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  in  the  working  ages — compared  to  the  decline 
in  the  proportion  that  would  have  taken  place  if  rates  of  population 
growth  projected  in  1928  had  taken  place.  By  this  shift  in  age 
structure,  the  productive  elements  in  the  population  have  increased 
in  relation  to  the  nonproductive.  The  result  has  been  to  reduce 
the  pressure  of  consumption  on  production  and  to  enable  a  higher  rate 
of  investment  (nonconsumption)  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case. 

The  second  implication  of  age  distribution  for  economic  growth 
concerns  the  immediate  postwar  period.  Certainly  the  catastrophic 
losses  among  the  adult  population  during  the  war  must  be  regarded 
first  and  foremost  as  an  irreparable  cost  to  the  cause  of  economic 
development  and  progress,  not  to  mention  the  cost  to  humanity. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  in  an  important  sense 
the  purely  economic  impact  of  these  losses  was  cushioned  by  the  fact 
that  immediately  after  the  war  there  moved  into  the  working  ages  the 
age  cohorts  born  during  the  period  beginning  about  1928.  For  much 
of  this  period,  until  1940,  the  birthrate  was  high  and  infant  mortality 
was  declining,  and  the  people  born  at  that  time,  because  of  their  age, 
were  spared  some  of  the  special  hazards  of  wartime.  As  a  result, 
during  the  period  from  the  war  until  about  1957,  the  total  labor  force 
increased  more  rapidly  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

This  exceptional  increase  in  the  labor  force  after  the  war — in  the 
form  of  individuals  many  of  whom  had  been  denied  proper  education 
during  the  war — provided  Soviet  planners  with  a  substantial  reservoir 
of  labor  with  which  to  carry  out  the  reconstruction  of  the  economy. 
It  made  it  possible  also  to  postpone  any  substantial  reforms  in  policies 
and  practices  affecting  the  efficiency  of  utilization  of  manpower. 
In  other  words,  methods  in  the  manpower  field  continued  to  be  those 
developed  during  the  1930’s,  in  the  context  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
labor. 

It  was  not  until  the  late  1950’s,  with  the  temporary  but  sharp 
decline  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  labor  force,  due  to  the  entry  of  the 
war  babies  into  the  working  ages,  that  the  Soviet  began  to  give  serious 
attention  to  reform  in  manpower  policies.  Such  reform  was  necessi¬ 
tated  by  long-run  considerations  of  effective  economic  development; 
but  the  timing  of  the  reform  was  not  unrelated  to  the  pattern  of  change 
in  the  age  distribution  of  the  population. 

III.  Soviet  Policies  Affecting  the  Demographic  Characteristics 

of  Population  Growth 

As  we  examine  the  changes  in  the  pattern  of  population  growth 
described  in  section  I  of  this  paper,  we  are  necessarily  struck  with  the 
broad  similarity  between  Soviet  experience  and  that  of  other  indus¬ 
trializing  countries:  the  declining  death  rate  in  response  to  a  broad 
program  of  public  health  and  medical  care  and  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge ;  and  the  declining  birth  rate,  reflecting  deliberate  family 
planning,  apparently  in  response  to  changing  attitudes  brought  about 
by  urbanization,  education,  and  related  economic  and  social  pressures. 
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It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  Soviet  experience,  although 
resembling  that  of  other  countries  in  broad  outline,  has  been  telescoped 
in  time.  The  death  rate  fell  rapidly  after  World  War  II  in  response 
to  a  substantial  program  designed  with  this  objective  in  mind.  And 
the  birthrate  has  declined  more  rapidly  than  in  some  other  countries 
because  the  transformation  of  institutions,  the  development  of  mass 
education — in  short,  the  industrialization  of  the  country— has  taken 
place  more  rapidly. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of  what  we  are  able  to  say  about  the 
effects  of  economic  and  social  change  on  the  pattern  of  Soviet  popu¬ 
lation  growth  must  be  by  analogy  with  other  developing  countries. 
The  Soviets  have  given  us  very  little  in  the  way  of  substantial  analysis 
of  the  factors  affecting  population  change  in  their  society.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  considerable  discussion  in  the  Soviet  literature  of  the 
“socialist  law  of  population”;  and  there  is  some  expectation  that  in 
future  years  Soviet  demographers  will  attempt  to  formulate  such  a 
“law”  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  solidly  anchored  in  reliable  statistics. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  discussions  of  the  “law”  have  almost 
nothing  to  say,  for  example,  about  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in  the 
birth  rate.  The  discussions  are  confined  to  (1)  the  decline  in  mortality 
rates,  especially  infant  mortality,  (2)  the  results  of  efforts  to  educate 
the  population  and  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  labor  force,  and  (3)  the 
existence  of  conditions  of  full  employment  and  the  “right  to  work.” 
It  is  a  discussion,  for  the  most  part,  of  those  developments  under  the 
broad  heading  of  “population”  that  can  be  clearly  traced  to  State 
policies  and  programs. 

Certainly  these  are  important  achievements,  directly  linked  to 
some  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  Soviet  system,  based  on  the 
centralized  planning  of  economic  development  and  embodying  a 
scale  of  values  which  looks  toward  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  all 
material  needs.  But  questions  of  education  and  full  employment 
comprise  a  “population  problem”  only  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term.  In  the  end  we  are  left  with  the  fact  that  the  most  interesting, 
and,  in  a  sense,  the  most  important,  question  of  a  narrowly  demo¬ 
graphic  nature  is  left  unanswered  in  the  Soviet  literature;  namely, 
how  the  pattern  of  fertility  under  Soviet  industrialization  is  to  be 
explained.  In  the  absence  of  a  uniquely  Soviet  explanation  for  what 
has  happened,  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  the  birth  rate  has  declined 
for  essentially  the  same  combination  of  reasons  found  in  other  develop¬ 
ing  countries. 

But  if  the  Soviets  have  not  offered  their  own  analysis  of  basic 
demographic  phenomena,  can  we  also  say  that  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  called  a  Soviet  population  policy?  Is  there  not  a  set  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  laws,  regulations,  etc.,  designed  in  particular  to  influence 
fertility  rates? 

The  answer  is  that  there  are  policies — and  practices  receiving 
Government  support — which  obviously  affect  fertility  rates.  Can 
we  say  that  these  policies  and  practices  taken  together  form  a  con¬ 
sistent  set  of  principles  designed  to  affect  fertility? 

(1)  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  continuing  program  to  give  financial 
and  other  support  to  mothers  with  many  children,  and  also  to  bring 
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them  social  recognition.  One  objective  of  this  program  is  to  encourage 
parents  to  have  more  children.  On  the  other  hand,  contraceptive 
devices  are  readily  available  in  drugstores.  They  are  inexpensive — 
and  the  quality  is  not  high  by  the  best  U.S.  standards — but  they  are 
made  available  to  those  who  desire  to  limit  the  size  of  families. 

(2)  On  the  one  hand,  Soviet  leaders  call  for  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  country,  and  Soviet  planning  provides  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  form  of  nurseries,  etc.,  to  mothers  who  would  have  children 
and  still  participate  in  the  labor  force.  On  the  other  hand,  free 
abortions  are  provided  in  state  clinics;  and  although  the  objective  of 
the  reintroduction  of  this  program  a  few  years  ago  was  to  curtail  the 
harmful  effects  of  illegal  abortions,  nevertheless  it  is  well  known  that 
abortions  provide  a  major  means  of  contraception  to  Soviet  families. 

(3)  On  the  one  hand,  Soviet  demographers  and  other  strongly 
criticize  so-called  neo-Malthusians  in  the  West  who  propose  that  edu¬ 
cation  for  birth  control  be  introduced  in  underdeveloped  countries  as 
a  means  for  solving  the  “population  dilemma’ ’  (whereby  high  rates 
of  growth  of  the  population  and  changes  in  age  distribution  operate 
to  confound  attempts  to  raise  per  capita  productivity).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  alleged  to  be  the  major  premise  of  the  Soviet  approach  to 
population  problems  in  their  own  country,  to  let  the  family  decide 
how  many  children  to  have  and  to  provide  families  with  alternative 
means  according  to  their  decision. 

Two  questions  follow:  How  can  we  explain  the  contradictions  in 
present  policies?  Can  we  expect  a  more  consistent  policy  to  emerge 
in  the  future? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that,  in  a  sense,  what  we  have 
just  summarized  is  not  as  contradictory  as  it  may  sound  at  first 
reading.  The  final  principle  set  forth  in  the  summary  is  really  a 
central  idea  to  which  all  the  other  considerations  can  be  logically 
related. 

That  is,  if  the  family  is  really  accepted  as  the  decisionmaking  unit — - 
subject  to  indirect,  but  not  particularly  overpowering,  influences — 
then  encouragement  and  financial  support  to  mothers  with  many  chil¬ 
dren;  the  availability  of  abortions  and  contraceptive  devices;  and  the 
provision  of  nurseries,  etc.,  are  all  means  to  carry  out  the  decision  made 
by  the  family.  Even  the  argument  against  the  neo-Malthusians  can 
be  construed  as  an  argument  to  let  the  family  make  up  its  own  mind — 
according  to  its  own  traditions,  etc. — without  being  “educated”  one 
way  or  another,  particularly  by  outsiders. 

The  only  difficulty  with  concluding  that  the  Soviets  really  have 
something  like  an  internally  consistent  population  policy  after  all  is 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  present  it  as  such  and  with  any  degree  of 
elaboration.  All  of  the  parts  of  the  “policy”  are  present  as  we  have 
summarized  them,  but  the  common,  unifying  theme  of  the  “family” 
is  not  stressed  or  elaborated  in  the  Soviet  literature — probably  because 
of  the  desire  to  stress  “social”  factors. 
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If  we  accept  the  idea  that  the  Soviets  really  have  a  consistent  popu¬ 
lation  policy  after  all,  then  the  second  question  really  becomes  this: 
Can  we  expect  policy  in  the  future  to  be  oriented  toward  a  specific 
objective;  for  example,  toward  increasing  fertility  rates?  Probably 
not,  in  the  sense  of  bringing  substantial  pressure — not  to  mention 
controls — to  bear  in  order  to  achieve  the  objective.  One  can  foresee, 
that — as  housing  and  other  conditions  permit  parents  to  care  ade¬ 
quately  for  more  children  and  as  the  possibilities  for  developing  the 
country  as  a  whole  become  more  real  and  immediate — Soviet  families 
will  be  encouraged  to  have  more  children.  Financial  and  other  sup¬ 
port  in  this  direction  may  also  be  strengthened.  But  that  the  Soviets 
will  institute  a  system  of  controls  designed  to  carry  out  a  positive 
policy  of  population  expansion,  seems,  at  this  juncture,  to  be  un¬ 
likely. 
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